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ON CLOCKS. 


BY MEREDITH JACKSON. 


HE oldest inven- 
tion for measuring 
time which history 
records was the 
water-clock or clep- 
sydra. Among the 
ancient Egyptians, 
various modifica- 
tions of the water- 
clock were in use. 
One contrivance 
was extremely sim- 
ple, consisting of a 
glass cylinder grad- 
uated into twelve 
equal paris and 
having at the bot- 
tom an opening 
through which the 


water escaped in 
twelve hours. 
In later inven- 





tions, the water ran 
ee from one vessel into 
another in which 
was placed a piece 
of cork or light 
wood that mounted as the vessel filled, and 
marked the hours. A still more ornamental 
clepsydra was produced at Alexandria 135 
B.C., in which the movement of the wheels 
caused the gradua! rise of a little figure 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY CLOCK 
Belonging to French National 
Library. 


which pointed out the hours on an index . 


attached to the machine. 

The gnomon or sun-dial was invented in 
Egypt 556 B.C., and the hour-glass also owes 
its origin to the same country. In Rome, 
the day was divided into hours 256 B.C., 
at which epoch a sun-dial was erected in 
the temple of Quirinus, and public criers 
called the hours through the various streets. 


The clepsydra was introduced from Egypt 
about 158 B.C., and toothed wheels were 
added some eighteen years later. 

During the course of the centuries, the 
water-clock changed almost unrecognizably 
from the simplicity of the original model, as 
is proved by the description of one which 
the Eastern caliph Haroun El Raschid sent 
to the Emperor Charlemagne. 

“Tt was of bronze,” says the chronicler, 
“inlaid with gold, and the hours were 
marked on a dial. At the end of each hour, 





ROUEN CLOCK, 


a proportionate number of gold balls fell 
successively on a bell, which resounded at 
their touch, while twelve cavaliers, springing 
from twelve windows, engaged in picturesque 
evolutions, and at the last stroke returned to 
their domiciles.” 

No more ornamental time-piece has ever 
been produced than that, and doubtless 
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Charlemagne and his courtiers considered it 
perfection; but the cheapest American watch 
of to-day would far surpass the ornate affair 
in regularity and trustworthiness. 
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The hour-glass was in common use nearly 
to the close of the last century, and was 
always employed to serve the purpose of 
ship chronometers. The clock in the modern 
sense only dates back to the tenth century, 
and was invented by a French monk named 
Gerbert, who had _ studied mathematics 
among the Moors, and who in the later years 
of his life became Pope Sylvester II. This 
learned friar is credited with what was really 
one of the most important among inventions 
—an escapement attachment; but neverthe- 
less his clocks and. those made for a long 
while afterward were exceedingly rudi- 
mentary. 

In the thirteenth century, a Saracen 
mechanic constructed a clock so superior to 
any before produced that it became famous 
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throughout Europe. About 1826, an abbot 
of St. Albans, in England, invented a note- 
worthy clock, and some forty years later a 
clock that struck the hours was set up in 
Westminster Abbey. But in many ways 
these timepieces were very defective, and 
evolution had to go on, developing here, 
suppressing there, till before the end of the 
fourteenth century a Paris workman named 
Vick invented a clock which cast even that 
of the Saracen genius into the shade. 

From this period, France rapidly took the 
lead, and long sustained her absolute suprem- 
acy in cleck-manufactory; but, in spite of 
numerous improvements, the system remained 
far from perfect, even in the fifteenth cent- 
ury. One of the best examples of a clock 
of that period is preserved in the National 
Library of Paris. 











STRASBOURG CLOCK. 


Clock-making did not become a distinct 
profession until the following century ; before 
that, the locksmith, and even the black- 
smith, had a good deal to do with the most 
skillfully made specimens. The public 
clocks, which during the latter half of the 
fourteenth century became the pride of great 
cities, were for a long while so clumsily con- 
structed that, as some writer says, a modern 
French turnspit for roasting meat moves 
with more accuracy. They must have been 
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troublesome also to take care of, as it was 
necessary to wind them several times during 
the course of twentyfour hours; but, all the 
same, kings and municipal authorities and 
citizens were alike proud of their possession. 
Before the sixteenth century ended, the 
prominent cities of France vied with each 
other in the production of wonderful clocks, 
of which those of Rouen and of Lyons are 
still to be seen among the curiosities of, those 
cities. These timepieces were the admiration 
of Europe, and only Venice and Strasbourg 
could venture to hold up their heads in 
rivalry. 

The Strasbourg clock, which ranked among 
the seven wonders of medieval Germany, 
although constructed in 1352, had to wait 





CLOCK OF SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


until 1573 before it was altered to the com- 
plex structure which still remains a marvel, 
having in our own century been once again 
repaired—or, more correctly speaking, made 
over—by a native of the town, who devoted 
four years to the task. 

“Tt comprises,” says a good description, 
“achurch calendar, the movable feasts, the 
ordinary calendar, a planetary on _ the 
Copernican system, representing the mean 
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tropical revolution of each of the planets 
visible to the naked eye, the phases of the 
moon, eclipses of the sun and moon, apparent 
and sidereal time, a celestial sphere which 
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marks the precession of the equinoxes, solar 
and lunar equations for the reduction of the 
mean movements of the sun and moon at 
fixed times and places. The hours and 
minutes, the days of the week, with the 
corresponding signs of the planets, are 
marked both outside and inside. An inner 
dial, not less than nine yards in circumfer- 
ence, gives the days of the month, the 
dominical letter, and the saint or saints of 
the day. Two winged figures are seated at 
either side of the small dial. At each 
quarter, the right-hand figure strikes on a 
bell, which is instantly repeated on the 
other dials by figures from above, represent- 
ing the four ages. Infancy strikes the first 
quarter, Youth the second, Manhood the 
third, and Old Age the last. Death, placed 
on a pedestal beside Age, strikes the hours, 
and at the end of each hour the second 
winged figure turns an hour-glass, the con- 
tents of which are exhausted in that 7 
of time. 
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“As noon strikes, a 
procession of the twelve 
Apostles appears, and 
each inclines in turn 
and after his own pecul- 
iar manner before a fig- 
ure of Christ, which, 
placed on’ a_ pedestal, 
extends its hands above 
them in an attitude of 
benediction. At the same 
time, the cock perched on 
the left tower stretches 
his wings and crows 
victoriously three times. 
Cars containing little fig- 
ures emerge alternately 
from a mass of clouds 
above the hour-dial, to 
indicate the days of the 
week, which are inge- 
niously represented by 
heathen divinities.” 

During the sixteenth 
century, clocks, although 
many beautiful ones were 
made, remained such val- 
uable possessions that 
they were considered fit 
for gifts to royalty, and, 
in their descriptions of 
contemporaneous life, 
gossiping old chroniclers 
never mention them out- 

TALL side of the palaces of 
PENDULUM CLOCK. the wealthiest nobles. 

Some of the most graceful clocks ever 
fashioned belong, however, to that age, and 
it can lay claim to the invention of watches, 
which were at first portable clocks on a very 
small scale. 

Timepieces were made in all sorts of odd 
shapes, of which those in the form of ships 
were among the quaintest as well as the most 
complicated in their workmanship. The 
first mention that we find of alarm-clocks is 
likewise in that century, and there is a record 
of one which, when it struck, is said to have 
lighted a candle and kindled a fire. 

“Tn the seventeenth century,” writes an 
excellent authority, “a great change took 
place in the use made of clocks, and a 
corresponding revolution occurred in their 
outward appearance. Watches, which began 
to be quite numerous, were regarded as 
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ornaments and were ostentatiously hung 
from the belt.” 

Clock-makers became regularly attached 
officers to the French court, and, in the reign 
of Louis XIV, enjoyed the privilege of 
having their workshops in the royal palace, 
and—greatest favor of all—free admission to 
the king’s apartments. 

The great Louis appears to have had a 
passion for clocks, and spent large sums on 
them; but one is rather surprised that so 
stately a personage should so often haye 
found pleasure in timepieces that were really 





ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


childish in their odd contrivances. The 
king’s favorite clock is described by a 
memoir-writer. He says: “ Whenever the 
clock strikes, two cocks crow three times 
each and flap their wings; at the same time, 
doors open on both sides and figures emerge, 
each carrying a bell after the manner of a 
shield, on which two Cupids alternately strike 
the quarters with hammers.” ' 
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In 1647, a distinguished mathematician of 
Holland, named Huyghens, astonished the 
world by producing a clock with a pendulum, 
a conception which speedily revolutionized 
the whole theory of clock construction. 
“Up to that time,” wrote Diderot the famous 
Frenchman, “ clock-making may be regarded 
as a mechanical art, requiring only skilled 
handiwork; but the application made by 
Huyghens of geometry and mechanism 
raised this art to the dignity of a science 
in which hand-work was a mere accessory, 
and whose principal feature embodied the 
theory of the laws of motion, which includes 
all that is most sublime in geometry, mathe- 
matics, mechanism, and physics.” 

In the seventeenth cenwry, pendulum 
clocks were the rule, not the exception; and, 
as they were now set on mantels or brackets, 
the backs were no longer ornamented, as had 
been the case when they were kept as the 
principal ornaments for tables. 

In the eighteenth century, the most gor- 
geous clocks ever seen were manufactured 
for royal palaces, especially for those of 
France. A clock in one of the rooms in the 
palace of Versailles was made entirely of 
silver and cased in silver gilt, chased with 
leaves, flowers, and masks, and adorned with 
open-work ornamentation, surmounted by a 
royal crown and standing on a square ped- 
estal of silver. There was another in the 
shape of a scent-box, wonderfully orna- 
mented and surmounted by three Cupids 
holding a globe topped by a crown. Louis 
XV gave one of his daughters a clock which 
some letter-writer thus describes: ‘In front 
of the clock are a shepherd with his dog, 
and a parrot perched on a golden twig 
from which hang clusters of cherries; this 
stands on an irregular base composed of 
leaves mounted on golden bronze. The hours 
are enameled on the dial, which is crowned 
by a porcelain Bacchus.” 

Louis XV appears to have inherited his 
great ancestor’s mania, and those noisy 
abominations, chime clocks, were his special 
favorite. The chime clocks speedily became 
a national passion. One such noisy time- 
measurer is described as having an organ 
accompaniment and playing twentyeight 
airs. Another played ten different melodies 
at the expiration of each hour, besides 
several at the end of each half and even 
each quarter. 
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Tall pendulum clocks came into use, and 
at intervals the taste has been revived, as 
we see in our own era. 

Scientific clocks of marvelously intricate 
mechanism were fabricated at that period 
for the royal palaces of France. In the 
chateau of Fontainebleau, there is a marvel 
of workmanship in the form of an astronom- 
ical clock constructed near the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. It is in 
marquetry, decorated with chiseled and 
gilded bronzes. 





CALENDAR CLOCK, 
End of Eighteenth Century. 


A very handsome calendar clock, made 
toward the close of the same century, is to 
be seen in Versailles. At that period, the 
manufacture of clocks had become so flour- 
ishing an industry in France that Paris alone 
numbered over two hundred manufacturers, 
many of whom left descendants whose repu- 
tations in our own century have rendered 
such names as Breguet, Lepini, Wagner, 
and others as celebrated as they were in 
the days of the original founders of these 
dynasties of talent. 

The most illustrious clock-maker in the 
time of Louis XV was the court engineer 
Passement. The two most wonderful among 
his inventions still stand in the palace of 
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Versailles. The first was described in these 
words by the Duke de Luynes, in a letter to 
a friend: “The clock not only marks the 
day and month of our globe, but gives the 
phases of the moon and the relative posi- 
tions of the planets. The sides and back 
are of glass, and there is a globe above, in 
the centre of which the sun is represented as 
a ball of gold, and all the planets circle 





PASSEMENT’S ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK. 


round it with such precision that the work- 


man says they could not get out of order in, 


ten thousand years. The revolution of 
Saturn, which is accomplished in thirty 
years, will be the first test for those who 
are alive to see it. Besides this, it marks 
meantime the revolution of the moon and 
the days of the month, accommodating itself 
to the length of the day, be it greater or less, 
and even marks leap-year. Passement was 
engaged twelve years in thinking out this 
conception and making his calculations, and 
eight years in completing the work.” 





ON CLOCKS. 

Later, Passement invented an even more 
remarkable clock, which he called “The 
Creation of the World.” It represented the 
different stages of creation. “First, Order 
seems to clear up Chaos; the upper part of 
the globe is formed, rocks and waterfalls 
complete the rest. Several clouds arise and 
are followed by a sun two feet in diameter, 
in the centre of which the dial shows against 
a golden background. In the clonds, a 
planisphere is visible in which are the 
eccentric orbits of the planets, whose move- 
ments are accelerated in perihelion and 
retarded aphelion. There is also a moon 
which waxes and wanes. The globe repre- 
senting the earth is of bronze, forty inches 
in diameter, and turns on its own axis. All 
the countries of the world are represented. 
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THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. 


A ray of sun falls on the globe. While the 
sun rises on the towns which touch the 
eastern border of the circle by which the 
lighted portion of the earth is separated from 
that in shadow, it sets on those which touch 
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the western border. The places which pass 
directly under the solar ray are at noon. 
The poles of the globe alternately rise and 
fall twentythree and a half degrees during 
the year, above and below the lighted portion. 
In this way, the days increase and decrease 
with regularity. This clock is entirely of 
golden bronze, and is four and a half feet 
high by three feet wide.” 

This scientific curiosity was constructed 
for the King of Golconda, but for some reason 
was never forwarded to him: perhaps the 
diamond crop failed that year, and his 
majesty could not pay the price. 

Repeating clocks and watches, which were 
the delight of our great-grandfathers, are 
said to have owed their origin to the imagi- 
nation of a confirmed invalid who disliked 
having a light in his room at night, but 
wanted to know how the long hours passed. 
He had a clock with a very large dial set 
close to the side of his bed. The numbers 
on the dial were hollow and filled with dif- 
ferent sorts of spices, so that, by running his 
finger along the hand which pointed to the 
hour or its nearest division, he encountered 
the spice, and, by putting his finger on his 
tongue, could tell the hour by the aid of taste 
and memory. 

Among the most beautiful modern repro- 
ductions of famous clocks is one manufact- 
ured some years since for the Philadelphia 
jewelers—Bailey, Banks and Biddle—after a 
model that belonged to Marie Antoinette. 
The case was of pink Cashmere marble, sur- 
mounted by a golden sun and decorated with 
a swinging circle of brilliants. It would be 
difficult to conceive anything more elegant 
than this timepiece, which was as reliable 


for accuracy as it was exquisite in appear- 
ance and finish. 
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MODERN CALENDAR CLOCK, 
After one belonging to Marie Antoinette, 
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BY CLARA B. HEATH, 


Way is it we gather our sorrows 
And nurse them until we are sad? 
Forgetting the sunny to-morrows, 
The past that was peaceful and glad. 


Why add to the cloud that hangs o’er us, 
The vapors that round us may cling? 

Why tread the hot desert before us, 
Unheeding the oasis’ spring? 


Oh, more than our years or our losses, 
Ay, more than our labor or care, 


It adds to the weight of our crosses 
And sprinkles the snow on our hair. 


The web of our life may be broken, 
Its texture be darkened or thin— 

We may long for a word that’s unspoken, 
Or shrink from the path we are in: 


But is it not wiser and better 
To stand where the sunshine can fall, 
Than to tighten the band or the fetter 
That holds us while shadows enthrall? 








O-MORROW I am to die. 
They sentenced me to- 
day in court, and not 
one voice said nay! 

Yes, I am a witch, 
and through the bars 
I see them preparing 
the gallows, but I seem 
to heed it not; rather, 
the sighing of the wind 
and the fall of the white petals of the thorn- 
blossoms bring back to me my maiden life 
in England. I reniember how we wreathed 
the hawthorn in our hair, and twined it 
around ‘the May-pole. I was always the 
May-queen, and Roger Kemp would whis- 
per: “ Effie, you must be my queen,” and 
I was happy. 

Even then they used to laugh at the flash 
of my dark eyes and I gloried in my power 
of commanding my friends. Little Rose 
Evans used to say: 

“Effie, don’t look at me so; your eyes 
seem to cast a spell over me.” 

How I loved the dark deep woods! I 
would spend days in them, gathering the 
herbs, mint and rue and aconite which my 
grandmother needed in making her lotions 
and drinks. 

That was before the terrible war. We 
used to hear strange tales of the New World 
where no heavy taxes drained purse and 
quenched hope, where hills, streams, and 
plains were like Paradise. Our neighbors 
went over the seas, and, before brave Hamp- 
den and Pym resisted the law’s tyranny, 
Roger too went to make ready a domain 
for me. I pleaded to go with him, but it 
could not be. 

“Wait, Effie; wait a little, then you must 
come out to me,” he said. 

How dreary the days were, after that. In 
the desolation of home, with Rupert’s legions 
bringing wailing and a dull stubborn anger, 
all the music went out of my life. 

There was no laughter in England. The 
king was slain, and, instead of song, there 
was the drone of the psalm—instead of the 
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BY PLEASANT E, TODD. 


yule-tide, the caring for the wounded, Aj] 
the wealth of the woods was Granny’s, and, 
as I helped her make possets and simples 
fur the soldiers, I too grew to know the 
secrets of the herbs, of their power for heal- 
ing or for spells. Often, too, when Granny’s 
word would be unheeded by the poor sick 
lads, I would go to them, and, as 1 spake, 
they would obey and be as humble as chil. 
dren, and yet I knew not why. 

Oh, how I longed for tidings of Roger! 
Once I had a letter from him, telling of the 
hard winters and the cruel straits of the 
New World. e said he longed for me as 
the dove craves his mate, that he had never 
seen brighter eyes or fairer face than mine, 
But my heart sank, for I knew that my 
beauty was gone, as were the May sports 
and the dance. 

When I heard that the good ship “ Com- 
monwealth”. was going out to America, | 
resolved to go and seek Roger. On the 
vessel was Henry Williams—aye, but he was 
a good man; and, when he asked me to be 
his wife, only the memory of Roger kept me 
from answering him yea. Why was it that, 
as I looked the sailors in the face, they 
would tremble and fall, then grow to fear 
me, all but Henry Williams? Because they 
feared me, I loved to use my power, to feel 
that I controlled their wills and could make 
them obey. Sometimes I almost feared 
myself, for I could not tell the secret of this 
influence I had; but I was glad, for I felt 
that I would be a fitting mate for Roger. 
I would bring all men under my power, 
and then he would be king. When the 
storm came and we were in fear of death, 
the sailors believed it was because I was on 
board. They came to cast me off, but, when 
I spake, they dared not. 

It was a weary journey to the place in 
which Roger was—the New Oxford on the 
river banks, the walled town in the woods. 
How beautiful it was, with the falling scarlet 
and yellow of the trees, the hazy molten 
glory of the atmosphere! 

“His home thou shalt find beyond yon 
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great elm,” said a grave man, of whom I 
asked the way. “A godly man is Roger 
Kemp.” 

I stopped a moment at the door, to quiet 
my throbbing heart ere I should meet him. 
A boy came to the door—a boy who looked 
so much like Roger that I said “ Roger!” 
and forgot that twenty years had passed. 

“ Dost seek my father?” said the boy; “he 
is even now at the council chamber.” 

“ Who art thou, that seekest him?” asked 
a stately woman beside the boy. “My 
husband is sore pressed with the business of 
the town.” 

It was for this that I had been faithful! I 
closed the door, and, heaping curses on 
Roger’s head, vowed to have revenge. The 
air was heavy with fog, and there was a chill 
on all nature as the light of hope went out 
and I stood in the darkness. 

Roger never knew me—never dreamed that 
the wrinkled woman who lived alone in the 
cottage in the forest, waiting to find 
vengeance, was the Effie Lane of his boy- 
hood troth. 

I was the leech of the place. I gathered 
the new herbs and tried them on the animals 
I tamed and kept around me. I knew the 
neighbors said strange and fearsome things 
of me, all but Mary Moore. Shecame to me 
one night in sore trouble. 

“Have pity on me,” she cried; “they have 
cast me out from home.” 

She staid with me till her babe was born. 
She would not tell its father’s name, but I 
knetv that the brown eyes and the inset chin 
were Roger’s. I think, if she had lived, I 
would have been happier, for I never felt 
such peace as when the babe was folded next 
my heart. But the poor lass drooped, and 
one day I found her drowned, with her child 
in her arms. Then again I cursed Roger, 
as I saw him sit with his stately wife and 
fair lads and lasses in the church. 

One day, as I came in from gathering some 
boneset and fennel, standing in my chamber 
was a little maiden—little Peace Kemp. 

“Tse got losted,” she said; “ can you bring 
me home?” 

Then Satan whispered to me that I could 
have vengeance, for ofttimes now he seemed 
to come to me, bringing suggestions of bitter 
evil. 

I made a friend of her, showing her 
the snake I had tamed and which loved me, 
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bidding her play with the grinning monkey 
that Jack the sailor had given me because I 
had cured him in sore sickness. 

Then in great haste I mixed a sweetmeat 
which I knew would bring death, and none 
should ever know. Verily, I would make 
proud hearts ache. 

All the while, little Peace kept chattering : 

“Wilt thou not tell me aught about 
witces? My farder has told me thou art 
one. Are witches all winkled as thou art?” 

I handed her the sweetmeat and she took 
it, saying: 

“Thou art so good to me, I will tell them 
not to hang thee.” 

As she raised it to her lips, with a sudden 
revulsion I seized and threw it away. Before 
I could think, Jocko took the sweet and 
crunched it, Peace looking on with wonder- 
ing eyes, for in that instant he died in great 
agony. I led her back to her own gate, feel- 
ing with heavy pain that I, Goody Hart, the 
withered faded woman, still loved Roger 
Kemp too well to hurt aught of his. 

After that, little Peace clung to me. I 
knew not why; but, when I wished her to 
come, I would soon see the little figure 
among the trees. Oftentimes at night I 
would long for her, and she would come, 
clad in her night-clothes. 

Then Roger Kemp would say: “Thou 
hast bewitched the child.” 

About this time, there came a strange sick- 
ness among the cattle. I knew they died 
because of the poisoned herbs, but the people 
said I had bewitched them. They would 
fasten the animals in till they were nigh 
smothered, and, when they found them 
trembling and white with foam, they said I 
had ridden them. 

One day, the townsfolk came, and, wearing 
charms that I might not hurt them, bore me 
to the prison. I was tried. Well, death is 
sweeter than life, so I made no defense. But, 
they told of my simples, of my snake, and 
the owl which I found with a broken leg— 
for a lone woman must make some friends, 
if they be but the fowls of the air. Little 
Peace was bidden to tell of Jocko’s death; 
but, as I looked at her, she faltered and 
could speak no word, then she cried: “Oh, 
Goody, let me come to thee.” At that, all 
said: “’Tis the power of Satan.” And I 
knew no more till I heard Roger’s voice con- 
demning me to death. 
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CHAPTER I. 
LLAN MURRAY was cynical 
and morose; nobody 
denied that. Even Aunt 
Nancy, his father’s sis- 
ter, who found one thou- 
sand and one virtues in 
this her favorite nephew, 
that the remainder of 
the world pretended not 
to see, could but ac- 
knowledge his acerbity. 

Nell, his pretty sister 
of fifteen summers, stood 
somewhat inaweof him; 
while Fred, grown mas- 
terful with the dignity of twenty years, 
still preferred that rumors of his flirtations 
and faults should be kept from the ears 
of the older brother. But the person most 
greatly annoyed by his peculiarities was his 
mother—an active anxious little woman, 
with the blood of five generations of an old 
Virginia family coursing through her veins ; 
proud herself, and desirous that her oldest 
son in particular should sustain the family 
pride by an influential matrimonial alliance 
—of all things, she dreaded a misalliance. 

She did not fear for Fred. True, he was 
very impressionable, and found any agree- 
able woman under forty a fitting shrine for 
his devotion; but he was approachable, and 
she fancied her skill and earnestness could 
manage him. Allan was different; he had 
ideas of his own, and very peculiar some 
of them seemed to Mrs. Murray, and she 
demonstrated her own want of judgment 
in permitting no opportunity to pass when 
she could remind him of his perverseness. 
Now, Aunt Nancy was different; she under- 
stood her nephew better, and never roused 
his ‘resentment by portraying his imperfec- 
tions, yet she could do more to redeem him 
from his bearishness than anyone else. 

In truth, Allan Murray was no ogre; on 
the contrary, he was an upright honorable 
gentleman of high principle and deep sin- 
cerity, but. he wore pessimistic eye-glasses 
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and would persist in looking straight through 
them. Now, when he went into the fieldg 
to study nature, he left these objectionable 
glasses at home; when he contemplated 
youth, love, and beauty in the abstract, he 
discarded them; but, when he inspected 
motives and acts, he brought them into 
requisition. His cynicism reached its per 
fection in his two-edged comments on the 
vanity and inconstancy of woman; for, be 
it known, he had been- the victim of the 
inconstancy of one woman. 

At four-and-twenty, Allan Murray, though 
thoughtful and sedate,.had not escaped a 
taste of the grand passion; and loving, he 
loved sincerely. The object of his affection 
was a girl of great personal beauty and rare 
intellectual attainments, one skillful enough 
to cover any moral infirmity by her artles 
wiles; finally, her ambition outvied the pre 
tense of integrity, and she ruthlessly cast 
him aside after playing with his deepest 
affections for several months. Then the iron 
entered his soul, and he had since doubted 
all womanhood except the tried friends of 
a lifetime. He loved his mother and was 
tenderly attentive to her, but Aunt Nancy was 
his ideal ; indeed, he was closely akin to her 
in character, their deep sincerity and inflex- 
ible principles being the gift of their Scot- 
tish ancestry. 

Aunt Nancy -had buried her lover in her 
youth, and was still loyal to his memory; 
Fred very irreverently remarked that Aunt 
Nancy was‘Allan’s “spare monument” of 
woman’s constancy. Be that as it may, the 
two were very congenial, never failing to 
understand each other’s motives. 

Mrs. Murray could not sympathize with 
his fixed ideas, for she was a Southern 
woman, impulsive, warm-hearted, worldly, 
adapting her conscience to the reigning 
code. 

She looked very comely and attractive, 
despite her fifty years, as she sat in the 
full glow of the firelight this crisp October 
evening, deftly stitching some intricate pat- 
tern in embroidery ; the raven hair was but 
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sparsely threaded with silver, the eyes 
pespoke just a shade of anxiety, but the 
lines of the mouth were drawn in fixed 
determination. She evidently had some pur- 
pose in view, the execution of which might 
demand skill or even strategy, for she 
glanced now and then at the tall handsome 
figure reclining in a great easy-chair on the 
opposite side of the fireplace, as if about 
to speak, but would as often resume her 
meditations ; for Allan was engrossed with 
his book, so she bided her time. Allan was 
a great student, and loved his books with. 
a love almost human in its intensity; his 
library contained only the choicest, among 
which he reveled, eschewing all society 
except that of a few intimates. 

Mrs. Murray lad a horror of book- 
worms, her own education being of a super- 
ficial type, but affording her all advantages 
that were deemed a social necessity; she 
couid not conceive why anyone should desire 
more. Allan was like his dead father in 
that respect, though the latter was a cheerful 
man, not permitting his books to interfere 
with the social duties incumbent upon his 
position. 

At last, Mrs. Murray laid aside her work, 
and, drawing nearer the fire, said: “Allan, 
do put down your book awhile, for I wish to 
have a talk.” 

“Well, mother,” said he, “I am at your 
service,” at the same time shutting the book 
and smiling. 

“I want to say,” continued she, “that 
Nell is now fifteen, and she must have a 
governess this winter—someone that can be 
a kind of companion as well as teacher, and 
can give the finish and polish to her educa- 
tion; of course, I could think of employing 
no one except a lady of gentle birth. I 
know many such girls are to be found who 
really belong to the best ‘families, but, being 
involved in financial misfortune, are com- 
pelled to seek positions of this kind. I want 
a lady who is accomplished as well as 
learned, who has tact as well as talent, who 
can make herself agreeable as well as useful.” 

“Whew!” ejaculated Allan “Mother, I 
am afraid we will have to take a telescope 
and lure her from celestial heights, this 
prodigy that must combine the grace of 
Diana, the wisdom of Minerva, and the 
fascination of Circe,” continued he, mock- 
ingly. 
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“Don’t scoff, Allan; I am sure she would 
enliven the whole household, and it might 
be she could make life appear less bookish to 
you.” 

“Nay, mother mine, I beg that you leave 
me out of your plans altogether, for I shall 
betake myself and my books to my own room 
and issue a quarantine immediately after her 
arrival,” 

“How provoking you are, Allan! I do 
hope you will be civil to her, for I cannot 
fail in my duty to Nell out of deference to 
your peculiarities,” sighed she, “and just to 
think what a brilliant figure you could make 
in your social sphere! Ethel Stanhope 
admires you, I am certain, in spite of your 
stubborn reserve; and that means that the 
most beautiful and aristocratic girl in the 
whole county might be had for the asking.” 

A cynical smile played about Allan Mur- 
ray’s mouth as he replied: 

“So, mother, you would only have me 
hold out my hand for the brightest bird in 
the county to alight in my outstretched 
palm? Nay, I much prefer an exciting 
chase, and would be best pleased to see my 
game captured by my prowess.” 

“Oh, fudge! all dream and. sentiment! 
The Stanhopes are a proud Virginia family, 
and Ethel would grace any ieee rane in 
the State.” 

“ Yes, little mother, but.you alll rattle 
her brains j in #¢hincapin shell,” ‘os the 
son, impressively... 

“What an ungelisnt-epaaghct- assy: it 
is of no use talking to you; but tell me: 
how shall I find one? Must I advertise?” 

“For what, mother?” queried Allan, with 
a twinkle of the eye; “a governess or a 
daughter-in-law ?” 

“Oh, you stupid! I want a governess 
now, and I have no wish that the one shall 
be converted into the other,” added she, as 
the thought of Fred’s tender susceptibilities 
made her pause a moment. 

“But seriously, mother, why don’t you 
continue sending her to Dr. Vane’s school? 

T am sure she makes good progress there.” 

“Oh, pshaw! how like a man!” exclaimed 
she, impatiently. “Dr. Vane ddes very 
well for Greek and I.atin roots, but is as 
ignorant as you are in regard to social 
demands.” 

“Thanks,” returned he; “I see I need 
not apply, but could not Aunt Nancy fill 
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this place? She is accomplished, a fine 
musician and a good artist. To be sure, it 
would prey considerably upon her leisure 
time; but I believe she would be willing to 
make the sacrifice, if only to save me from 
bore and martyrdom, as the presence of such 
a divinity as you propose would surely inflict.” 

“Martyrdom, indeed! How shocking, 
Allan, for a handsome young man of thirty 
to make himself a veritable recluse! As for 
Aunt Nancy, that is absurd to think of; 
amiable and lovely woman that she is, she 
possesses the same hard-baked crusty ideas 
that you have engrafted into your nature— 
ideas that were living principles away back 
in the annals of Scotch Presbyterianism, but 
have become fossilized long, long ago. Now, 
my son, do be reasonable and help me to 
secure a proper young person. Would it not 
be best to advertise?” 

“Advertise?” exclaimed Allan. “And 
have the house besieged for a week by 
females of all ages and sizes, from the simper- 
ing girl-graduate to the ancient dame in 
goggles? Not to be thought of, I tell you. 
If you are determined to try this experi- 
ment, I will write Fred Brown; he is 
acquainted with a score or two of literary 
ladies, and I know he will adjust all the 
details of the business much more satis- 
factorily than I could do.” 

At this moment, Fred and Nell entered, 
accompanied by Aunt Nancy, a tall fair 
woman of some forty years, her features 
bearing the impress of intelligence: and 
refinement, but in whose clear gray eyes 
there shone a depth of sadness only mel- 
lowed by the genial glow that lighted the 
face. She had a strong affection for her 
grave cynical nephew, for she knew he pos- 
sessed great depth of character, that needed 
only the warmth of some all-absorbing 
interest to make it subservient to the noblest 
ends. He had once loved an ideal, thinking 
he had found its impersonation; but, being 
roughly wakened from, his disillusion, his 
pride sustained a shock from which he had 
never quite recovered. Being morbidly sen- 
sitive, he had sought to cover it with a veil 
of cynicism ; so‘well had he succeeded} that 
the world pronounced him sour, selfish, and 
cross. Aunt Nancy was able to see through 
this veil and discover his real feelings, but 
was sagacious enough not to wound him by 
saying so. Not that he was heart-broken— 
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far from it; but his great affection had been 
given, and, being unable longer to fix its 
centre, was thrown into space. 

“What do you think, Aunt Nancy, of the 
plan?” said Fred, when the result of the 
preceding conversation was made known to 
the new-comers. 

“T hope,” said she, “it will be of great 
benefit to Helen, and of no disadvantage to 
you.” . 

Mrs. Murray looked somewhat anxious; 
but Fred, not deigning to respond to’ this 
reflection, continued: “I do hagpe she will 
be pretty, for I vow I will not play the 
gallant to any woman in false hair and 
paint.” 

“Frederick, have you no idea of the fit- 
ness of things? Pretty or ugly, you are not 
expected to play the gallant at all, except 
when I see proper for you to drive her and 
your sister to church, or perform some like 
duty. Just be agreeable and polite in the 
family circle, my son, and nothing more, 
if you please,” concluded Mrs. Murray. 

Aunt Nancy could not help smiling; Allan 


sneered, but Nell whispered in Fred’s ear; 


“Ah, Freddie, my lad, you will think her 
pretty, for remember she 1s a woman.” 

“Oh, bother!” rejoined he. “I do not 
need to have someone to teach me to drop 
my: eyelids and turn out my toes,” 

“No, no, Fred, you only need someone 
to train the mustache that is coming,” 
remarked Allan, as he left the room, strok- 
ing his own dark glossy one. 

“How bearish!” muttered Fred, whose 
mustache was the one vulnerable point in 
his composition; after weeks of anxious 
coaxing, it had made a “ first appearance,” 
and never was prima donna welcomed with 
more cordial delight than was this facial 
appurtenance. 

“Why, Frederick, I see nothing like 
Bruin in that; Allan was only parrying 
thrusts with Helen and you,” said Aunt 
Nancy. She always said “‘ Frederick” and 
“ Helen,” not because of any severity in her 
nature, but from a natural love of propriety ; 
she herself had been loyal to the homely 
“Nancy Jane” inflicted upon her at the 
baptismal font, always signing the name in 
full, when Jeannie, Nannette, and Janie had 
arrayed themselves temptingly before her. 


“You must not be unjust to him because’ 


he is often bitter in his opinions.” 
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Mrs. Murray always acknowledged the 
justice of Aunt Nancy’s ideas after they 
were advanced, retaining their impression 
for full five minutes afterward. 





“But I do hope he will be civil, Nancy, 
to this prospective young woman,” sighed 
the anxious little woman. 

“Be sure, sister, he will be polite, though 
it prove an icy politeness; he always pre- 
tends to be a great deal worse than he is,” 
responded Aunt Nancy. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ir was New Year’s Eve; Jeannette Camp- 
bell sat at her window, looking out upon the 
wide stretch of landscape before her. The 
tall trees that skirted the carriage-drive 
tossed their heads in proud defiance as the 
wind soughed and whistled through their 
branches. The moon, playing hide-and- 
seek with portentous snow-clouds, ever and 
anon would dart a thread of silver through 
the distant meadow, as its rays fell upon 
the singing rivulet whose treble had grown 
shriller since the leafy June-time. The trees 
that crowned the mountain-tops looked grim 

and bare against the western horizon. 

For two months, Jeannette Campbell, 
governess and companion, had -been an 
inmate of the Murray household. A penni- 
less orphan, she gladly accepted the good- 
will of her employer and endeavored to 
reciprocate her kindness in every possible 
way. Sensitive, proud, and independent, she 
was not a girl to make many friends; but, 
once made, they were friends forever, and 
those loved her best who knew her best. 
Nell had completely won her heart at the 
outset. Mrs. Murray could be kind without 
being patronizing; Aunt Nancy invited the 
utmost confidence; and Fred—she smiled 
that night as she thought of merry gallant 
Fred, whom more than once she had almost 
slighted to keep him outside the line dan- 
gerous to true friendship. The morning 
after her arrival, Allan had greeted her with 
an icy “Good-morning, madam,” without 
looking at her, that froze all gracious 
thoughts of himself; and thereafter both 
seemed perfectly content with the general 
frigidity. If any topic at table presented 
itself for discussion, they would always 
advocate opposite theories, though seldom 
addressing each other directly. It was all 
Allan’s fault, of course, and very uncouth 
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of him, to say the least. Mrs. Murray was 
mortified, and daily attacked him with 
opprobrious word missiles that fell with the 
weight of so many feathers upon his stubborn 
head. It was with some difficulty that Aunt 
Nancy refrained from scolding him, as Miss 
Campbell was a favorite of hers; but Fred, 
indignant at the want of chivalry displayed, 
gave the young lady a few leading ideas of 
his brother’s peculiarities, and, feeling quite 
indifferent anyhow, she was able to pass 
unheeded what she had felt to be just. cause 
for resentment. 

Allan had been from home for a month, 
and was not expected back until the middle 
of January; the remainder of the family 
were absent at a brilliant reception given at 
Judge Stanhope’s, some two miles distant. 
Mrs. Murray was much chagrined at 
Jeannette’s refusal to accompany them, but 
she had insisted that she would not be at all 
afraid, with old Aunt Chloe, the colored 
housekeeper, in the house. She sat down in 
the early evening, with her beloved Goethe 
for company; but Goethe had become dull, 
and she had turned out the gas and sat down 
by the window to think—it might be, to 
dream of her future. Her future! The 
thought brought bitterness to-night. She was 
twentyfour years of age, all alone in the 
world; she might die, even to-night, and 
would scarcely be missed, and the isolated 
heart shrunk from the thought. She had 
dreamed of a future—a golden future, where 
affluence, luxury, and love awaited her; its 
fulfillment’ always seemed vague and far 
away, yet her faith clung to the idea. She 
had no lover; she might have had, if she 
had deemed it worth the while to endure 
their soft speeches and their tiresome atten- 
tions simply to make a conquest, for she felt 
they could never touch her heart; but deep 
in that heart she had enthroned an ideal 
whom she had never found. 

She made an attractive’ picture as she sat 
there looking out‘ into the darkness. She 
was not pretty—indeed, the casual observer 
would have pronounced her rather plain ; 
but the flicker of the firelight revealed a 
stately form crowned with a mass of golden 
hair. The eyes were sincere and hopeful in 
expression, and the whole face wore a look 
of eager expectancy. ; 

The clouds had thickened, and a light 
snow began to fall. The lights in the little 
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coftage across the meadow seemed so far 
away; she really wished Aunt Nancy had 
remained at home, as she had been inclined 
to do. She loved Aunt Nancy, but won- 
dered why such a sensible woman could 
admire Allan so much; yet she mused: “I 
think there must be something noble about 
him, for I am sure he loves his books; and 
one who makes Schiller and Richter his 
daily companions cannot be altogether 
ignoble.” 

The firelight danced less gayly on the 
wall; the snowflakes fell more softly, while 
ever and anon the twinkling lights appeared 
again, so far away, like two fiery eyes in the 
distance, glaring feebly from their sockets; 
then their feeble gleam would be lost in a 
blinding fall of snow. 

The clock chimed twelve—one—yet Jean- 
nette slept. The firelight cast weird shadows 
on the wall, then smoldered low again; 
the snow-cloud passed, and the moon in its 
clear pale beauty threw over the snow- 
crowned trees a halo of phantom-like beauty. 
Clear and sharp rang the hoofs of an 
approaching horse far down the drive, when 
the girl awoke with a start, wondering if the 
family could be returning. Peering through 
the trees, she saw a single rider going in the 
direction of the stables: one of the neigh- 
bors, of course—very foolish of her to feel 
afraid anyhow, for the house was securely 
fastened below; but she felt that she ought 
to retire—it was of no use for her to await 
the return of the family. Her own room- 
door was not locked; she wished it were, 
but she felt a vague fear in leaving the 
window. And she did wish the fire would 
brighten, for— Oh! what could it be? Yes, 
surely that was a man’s footstep coming up, 
the stairs! Oh, to be able to lock the door! 
But she could not move; her body seemed 
deprived of the power of locomotion, so she 
sat there gazing into the shadowed room in 
that dazed semi-conscious state that intense 
fear sometimes produces. 

Nearer, nearer, came the dreadful foot- 
steps, unmuffled in their fearless tread, paus- 
ing at her own door for one moment, while 
her heart ceased beating. Oh, that the door 
were locked! She could hear him turn the 
knob of Aunt Nancy’s door next to her own, 
and enter the room; she flew across the 
room, thinking to gain the stairway and 
waken Aunt Chloe, that they might summon 
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help from the cottage before he could get 
away with any of the valuables. These 
were kept in a closet which opened into 
Allan’s room; but the door was generally 
locked, and it would take him some little 
time to force his entrance. These thoughts 
flew like lightning through her brain, and 
she had reached her door when she heard 
the footsteps returning; she had shaken off 
her stupor, and noiselessly drew the bolt, 
fastened herself inside, then, hastily climb. 
ing upon a chair, she prepared to take 
observations through the transom overhead, 

Yes, she could see it was a man, as 
revealed by the moonlight—a big burly. 
looking man in a slouch hat and a great- 
coat; a very bold burglar he seemed, for he 
walked down the hall, and, divesting himself 
of his outer coat, walked into Allan Mur. 
ray’s room at the very head of the stairway, 

Why didn’t Aunt Chloe wake? Or per. 
haps he had killed her, or at least given her 
a dose of chloroform! The very thought 
added terror to her fright, and, unbolting her 
door, she gave her feet wings as she fley 
down the long hall, gaining the dreaded 
door just as the intruder lighted the gas, 
which fell full upon her white set face; she 
crouched low in tne shadow, for she dared 
not move, 

From her position, she could see the 
closet-door, and—yes, he was fitting a key 
in it! Strange to say, the lock readily 
yields, and he steps inside, leaving the key 
in the door. If she could only succeed in 
locking him in! But her heart shrunk 
within her at the bare idea; yet she rallied 
her courage, and, without pausing to think 
longer, ran across the floor, throwing herself 
against the door and locking it before her 
prisoner could realize the situation; then 
turning, she sprang into the hall, running 
into the arms of old Aunt Chloe, who had 
been aroused by the heavy tread of the 
visitor. 

“Oh, Aunt Chloe! a burglar! A burglar 
in the closet!” exclaimed the ashen-faced 
girl, as she sunk to the floor. 

If Aunt Chloe had any doubts concerning 
the verity of the statement, they were soon 
put to flight by the banging and kicking 
within. 

“Sakes alive, honey, yo done cotch him, 
sho nuff!” said the old negro, rubbing 
Jeannette’s face to restore her animation; 
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“doan yo be skeered no mo’, case he safe 
behin’ dat do’.” ‘ 

By this time, the protestations of the pris- 
oner had become very violent, and Aunt 
Chloe was half dragging Jeannette along, 
while her eye fell upon the coat carelessly 
thrown across the balustrade, when she 
threw up her hands, exclaiming: “Sakes 
alive, honey, he dun murdered Mars’ Allan 
an’ tuk his coat! Oh! oh! oh!” 

“What, Aunt Chloe? What do you say? 
That this is Mr. Murray’s coat?” asked 
Jeannette, wildly, as a new idea flashed into 
her head; an idea at once so plausible and 
so overpowering that she turned sick at 
heart. 

“Yes, honey chile,’ gravely remarked 
Aunt Chloe, whose one thought was that 
“Mars’ Allan” had been killed; “ dat’s de 
one he wore ’way frum home.” 

“Aunt Chloe, what if it were he I locked 
in there, instead of a burglar?” asked Jean- 
nette, breathlessly. 

Just at this moment, the prisoner, doubt- 
less recognizing Aunt Chloe’s voice, called 
loudly: “Aunt Chloe! Aunt Chloe! It is 
I—Allan! Come open the door!” 

“Law, honey,” said the old woman, “it is 
his sperit; you’s bin playin’ wid a sperit, 
honey chile,” added she, in an awe-struck 
whisper, as she dragged Jeannette down the 
stairs. 

“Oh, Aunt Chloe, it is Mr. Murray him- 
self! We must go back and open the door. 
How silly of me not to think it might be 
Allan Murray returned before the set time! 
How can I face him?” 

“Tt’s his sperit, honey chile, his sperit!” 
groaned the poor old woman, who was 
reasonably brave as long as she thought it 
was a real burglar behind lock and key, but 
whose superstitious nature quailed before the 
prospective ghost who required nothing 
larger than a key-hole for entrance. 

“T should prefer facing a score of spirits 
to Allan Murray in flesh and blood, after 
this predicament,” sighed Jeannette. It, 
however, required much coaxing to persuade 
Aunt Chloe to return to the upper story, and 
she would only consent to stand in the hall 
while Jeannette should unlock the door, 
provided he could clearly prove his identity. 
She stopped on the threshold, calling: 
“Mars’ Allan!” 

“Let me out, will you? I am nearly 
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suffocated in this place!” he exclaimed, in a 
voice so entirely his own that Jeannette 
tremblingly opened the door; and Allan 
walked out, and, bowing to her, said: “ Your 
prisoner.” 

Jeannette looked up in surprise, and the 
white ashen face and terror-haunted eyes 
told their own story of fear and mortifi- 
cation. 

“Land sakes, Mars’ Allan, honey, but she 
did cotch you cute, sho nuff,’ said Aunt 
Chloe, whose delight was unbounded to find 
him alive. 

“You have won the honors of war, Miss 
Campbell, and I was justly your prisoner; I 
thank you for my freedom,” said he, with 
such a kind smile that Jeannette, looking 
into his face, wondered if the fairies had 
transformed him. 

“Oh Iam so sorry, Mr. Murray; do pray 
forgive my stupidity. I had been asleep 
when your footsteps woke me, and was 
almost paralyzed with fright while yet half 
asleep; then I never thought of your return- 
ing for two weeks yet. What must you 
think of my foolishness?” said she, appeal- 
ingly, forgetful in her earnestness of his 
sarcastic bent. 

Allan, too, it appeared, had forgotten to 
play the usual rdéle, for he actually looked 
into her eyes quite tenderly and sympa- 
thetically, and was in turn astonished to 
find in them a wonderful depth and beauty. 

“J think, Miss Campbell, you are quite 
brave, and deserve a cross of honor for your 
skill and strategy. Pray do not think of 
my taking offense at your very natural mis- 
take; but I should beg pardon for frighten- 
ing you, although it was quite uninten- 
tional,” added he, courteously. 

A low chuckle from Aunt Chloe, and, 
turning, they found the old woman nodding 
and smiling, while‘she said: “She did cotch 
you sho nuff, Mars’ Allan,” and for some 
reason Allan Murray blushed. 

After entering his room that night, he 
entered the closet to put his watch away; 
he supposed there was no one in the house 
at all, but quickly realized the situation 
when he found himself locked in. Now, 
Allan’s nature was no stranger to the finer 
traits of character, though he kept them 
closely veiled; his perception was,delicate 
enough to appreciate the young Jlady’s 


mortification, and he resolved to be kind). ~~ 








especially as his mother and Fred were not 
there; had they been, rather than disappoint 
their expectations of him as a cynic and an 
ogre, he would most probably have been 
gruff and severe. As it was, his sympathy 
was aroused, and the clear light of the 
troubled eyes awoke something like admi- 
ration for the bravery of the girl; then all 
the latent chivalry in his nature asserted 
itself, and no courtier could have been more 
deferential. 

When the family arrived, an hour after 
the excitement, Allan was sound asleep; 
but Aunt Chloe unfolded the story in all its 
details before they were well indoors, then 
Jeannette was petted, caressed, and quest- 
ioned until her small amount of nerve-force 
remaining was spent, and she was unable to 
leave her room during the whole day. 

Fred was convulsed with merriment when- 
ever he thought of his dignified brother’s pre- 
dicament; Nell, who had been reading novels, 
straightway made Jeannette a heroine; Mrs. 
Murray overwhelmed her with attention. 

Allan left, the following day, for a short 
stay at Lowe, a few miles distant, and Jean- 
nette breathed a sigh of relief when she 
found he had gone. After his consideration 
for her fright and weakness the night before, 
he might grow more sarcastic than ever. 
Poor Jeannette! she had such an exagger- 
ated opinion of the stupidity of the mistake, 
and such vivid recollections of its ridiculous 
features, that it was difficult to reconcile 
herself to it, though she assumed a cheery air. 

“What did the ogre say, anyhow, Miss 
Jeannette?” queried Fred, two or three days 
after,.when they were gathered round the 
breakfast-table. 

“Let me assure you he did not act the 
ogre at all,” said she, somewhat stiffly, then 
added playfully: “Can you expect a heroine 
in distress to give a faithful account?” 

“What a splendid time for one to have 
played the gallant knight,” observed Fred ; 
“but Allan never has an eye single to his 
opportunities.” 

“Perhaps he did play knight, Freddie,” 
said Nell. “Aunt Chloe says: ‘He ac’ des 
like a Crisyun, honey chile.’” 


CHAPTER III. 
Aprit had come in all its springtime 
beauty and freshness; the air was redolent 
with sweet odors, and the blossom-laden 
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boughs and budding flowers spoke all of 
promise, notHing of decay. The birds 
swelled their tiny throats to vent their joy. 
ousness, and the little brook sparkled and 
danced in the sunlight. 

Jeannette Campbell had wandered from the 
house, book in hand, and, sitting at the foot 
of a grand old oak, listened to the gurgle of 
the waters while she indulged in dreamy 
thought. Her feelings had suffered strange 
perturbations of late; she had grown rest- 
less under the glance of Allan Murray’s 
dark eyes—eyes that could be so tender or so 
stern. Since that fateful New Year’s Eve, 
he had been just as cynical and ungracious 
as ever, except upon a few occasions when 
he accidentally met her in the library or 
hall alone, when he was quite pleasant, even 
placing his choice collection of books at her 
service; for he had discovered she knew 
much of them and loved many of his fayor- 
ites. A few times she had found books left 
at her door with marked passages, yet she 
always dreaded to meet him, for his disposi- 
tion took such unexpected turns at these 
times that she felt extremely urtcomfortable; 
yet, once or twice, while she ‘dreaded his 
appearance, she found an eager expectancy 
mixed with it, much to her own consterna- 
tion: it really frightened her, and she had 
conceived some half-formed plans of leaving 
Mrs. Murray, as much as she liked all of 
them. Her few short conversations with 
Allan had completely revolutionized her 
opinion of him, and secretly she pronounced 
him a man of very superior gifts and of 
great personal magnetism; few felt its 
power, because his iron will held his gentle- 
ness and fascination in thralldom. 

She was sure he was sorry for her, hence 
his special kindness; and her own proud 
spirit rebelled at the thought. Perhaps his. 
sense of duty constrained him to treat her 
with politeness; but would Mrs, Murray 
understand it so? Might she not grow fear- 
ful with the absurd thought that her govern- 
ess was angling for her son? For mothers 
often wear very crooked glasses to take 
observations in these matters. She felt that 


. Aunt Nancy knew her better than to suppose 


she could stoop to such a thing. She herself 
did not have the least idea that he was of 
more interest to her than Fred, but there had 
been such a change in him that she thought 
more of it. 




















RECLAIMING 


Footsteps fell softly on the grassy sward, 
and Jeannette looked up to see Allan Mur- 
ray standing oefore her. 

“A fine mourning, Miss Campbell; from 
your expression as I came up, I fear your 
thoughts are not in harmony with this scene 
of cheer and life before us.” 

“Sometimes a face is dark only by con- 
trast; perhaps nature is unusually bright 
to-day,” replied she, quickly, at the same 
time feeling the crimson mount to her 
cheeks, and being very much provoked that 
he should take her at such disadvantage. 

“True, and a barren life seems much 
darker in contrast with a bright hopeful 
one,” he replied, seriously. “‘Miss Camp- 
bell, do you believe in a blind unchangeable 
fate?” 

“T do not, except when one surrenders 
to circumstances and makes no effort to 
break one’s environment,” answered she, 
frightened at her own temerity. 

“You have never had your best ideals 
of life shattered, Miss Campbell, with one’s 
pride fatally wounded, and one’s hope 
crushed as mine has been; the effort must 
be a superhuman one that restores its fair 
proportions.” 

“Pardon me, I could not know you had 
reference to yourself; but you acknowledge 
you had ideals of life, and there is a super- 
human Hand that can rebuild them.” 

“Yes,” returned he, slowly, “but I had 
lost faith in their impersonations until—” 

“Until when, Mr. Murray? I am glad 
your skepticism has reached a limit,” said 
she, in a half-playful tone. 

“Until I permitted myself to look into 
your eyes, Jeannette Campbell, and discover 
your soul—nay, do not turn away ; you must 
listen.. I need an inspiration to raise me 
above myself; for, Jeannette,” said he, pas- 
sionately clasping her hand, “I love you!” 

Had the sky suddenly fallen, Jeannette 
could not have been more astonished; she 
could not utter one word, but, turning away, 
tried vainly to release her hand, while deep 
in her heart a new joy had birth. 

But, quickly regaining her composure, she 
protested: “ Mr. Murray, you must not; let 
me go. Iam your mother’s governess, and 
she must not think me guilty of a breach of 
faith in permitting you to say these things.” 

“Yes, Miss Campbell, but you are too 
sensible to’ think that your being a governess 
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makes any real difference; all that concerns 
me is to know if you can ever care for me.” 

Jeannette, struggling between hope and 
fear, could not prevent his reading the truth 
in her eyes, though as yet it was only half 
confessed to herself. Another half-hour 
beneath the shade of the oak sufficed to 
show them each other’s hearts, and both 
beat high as they returned to the house. 

Jeannette had begged that he should keep 
silent till she had gone away, as she woula 
do in a few weeks, and he had reluctantly 
consented. 

The weeks sped quickly for the lovers, 
though they were very successful in keeping 
their secret, Allan’s changed disposition 
being the only pretext for suspicion; but, 
the week before Miss Campbell was to leave 
for her summer vacation, Mrs. Murray spied 
the couple walking together, and her maternal 
interest was at once aroused. She attacked 
Allan as soon as she could find him alone, 
warning him not to turn Miss Campbell’s 
head by such attentions. “Attentions that 
would mean nothing,” she added, “ from Fred ; 
but, my son, you are older, and, one would 
suppose, beyond the folly of flirtation.” 

“T assure you, mother, I had no idea of 
flirting; but suppose I should tell you I am 
really in love with Miss Campbell ?” 

“T should think it one of your sarcastic 
jests.” 

He replied so warmly that his mother 
divined the truth and ee suc- 
cumbed to hysteria. 

Aunt Nancy was summoned, and their 
efforts soon restored her, Allan explaining 
to her briefly the cause. This gracious 
woman looked pleased, and promised to use 
her influence to keep all this ado from Jean- 
nette’s ears. So successful was she that, the 
next morning, his mother declared she 
would rather see him married to Miss Camp- 
bell than to remain the cross cynic he had 
been; and he was too happy even to wince 
under her criticism. She promised him to 
welcome his choice, and she was good enough 
to tell Jeannette she had always loved her. 
Aunt Nancy expressed her joy in many 
ways; Fred turned a series of somersaults 
when informed, and Nell sobbed; not that 
she was sorry, but she was romantic. But 
Aunt Chloe gave the grand climax by say- 
ing: “I know yo done cotch him, honey 
chile, when yo locked him in de closet.” 





YURTIS FIELDING was 
half-way up the stairs 
leading to his room, when 
he paused to hear what 
Mrs. Macomber had to 
communicate. 

“There’s a gentleman in 
your room,” said his land- 
lady, coming close to him and speaking in a 
low tone. “I don’t know who he is; he 
wouldn’t give his name, but he said he was a 
friend of yours and would wait for you.” 

The young man went on up with a feeling 
of annoyance. He knew of no one on suffi- 
cient terms of intimacy to warrant such an 
intrusion. On opening the door, he saw that 
the lamp was lighted and a bright fire burn- 
ing in the open fireplace. Standing before 
the fire, back toward him, was a tall man 
with broad shoulders. 

The annoyance Curtis felt had hardly 
time to change to anger, when the man, 
hearing the door open, turned and silently 
confronted him. 

Curtis gave a little start and drew his hand 
across his eyes; then, as the grave expression 
on the face of the stranger gave place to a 
half-humorous smile, he sprang forward with 
a joyful cry of recognition, exclaiming as the 
two grasped hands: 

“Why, Dave, old boy, is it possible?” 

“Seems so, doesn’t it?” said the other, 
with a pleasant gleam in his eyes. “ How 
well you’re looking, Curt !” 

“T don’t suppose there’s any need of my 
saying I’m glad you’ve come. Why, old 
fellow, I thought you were a thousand miles 
away! How did it happen? How could 
you get away?” 

“T could because I would! The fact is, 
I have been hankering for a sight of you this 
good while. Ten years is a long time for 





brothers to be apart.” 

“The ten years haven’t made much dif- 
ference in you, Dave,” said the younger, 
turning him by the shoulders to the light. 
“Have you had supper? 
have a cigar. 
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Yes? Well, then, 
Here’s a box of prime ones. 
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BY L. ROBBINS. 


Ihave given up smoking, but I had these 
left when I swore off. Here’s a match. No, 
not that chair—this is easier.” He went to 


a closet and brought out a pair of slippers, 


“Take off your boots and put these on. How 
did you leave the family ?” 

“All well.” 

“How long can you stay?” 

“A week.” 

“Now put your feet on this foot-rest, 
and there you are. Is it warm enough for 
you here?” 

“Yes, yes! For heaven’s sake, Curt, stop 
fussing over me. I am as comfortable as 
man can be. Sit down and tell me what 
you have been doing with yourself and how 
you are getting along,” said David, looking 
at his junior with an expression of affection. 
ate pride. 

It was the last evening of David’s stay, 
Curtis had a business letter to write. While 
he was attending to it, David occupied him- 
self in wandering about the room; now 
taking up the violin on the table to play 
a few notes, or turning over the Jeaves of 


a magazine; now examining the backs of . 


the books in the book-case, or taking out 
a volume to look into carelessly ; now stand- 
ing before the fire, whistling softly. As the 
letter was being sealed, he took a cigar from 
the box. 

“You have a mighty pleasant little den 
here, Curt,” he said, as he lit it; “but, after 
all, it is a miserable substitute for a home— 
a home with wife and children in it.” 


“Think so?” said his brother, putting ° 


away the writing-materials, and coming to 
stand by him at the fire, 

“Why haven’t you ever married?” pur- 
sued the elder, taking the first puff at his 
cigar. “A clever good-looking fellow like 
you—it can’t be the fault of the girls. What 
is the trouble?” 

“ Well, I suppose it is owing to the con- 
trariness of my disposition as much as 
anything.” 

“ How is that?” 

“Oh. I want what 1 can’t have. The 
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women I could marry I don’t care anything 
for, and the others are as far out of my 
reach as the stars. That is to say,” he 
added, a little bitterly, “‘they wouldn’t care 
anything about me.” 

“You have been hit, Curt,” said David, 
half inquiringly. 

Curtis rested his arm on the mantelpiece 
and looked thoughtfully down into the fire. 
After a pause, he answered slowly: 

“No, I don’t think you would call it 
being hit; I don’t know what you would 
call it. I never spoke to her or heard her 
voice, and she was unaware of my existence. 
I don’t even know her name.” 

“Tell me about it,” said David, gently, 
laying a hand on his shoulder, 

“There isn’t much to tell; but, if you 
want to hear it— Hullo! what’s the matter 
with that lamp? Confound Mrs. Macomber! 
the oil is out.” 

“Never mind; let it go. 
light enough,” 
chair. 

“So be it, then,” said Curtis; and, after 
throwing more wood on the fire, he resumed 
his leaning position by the mantel and 
began : 

“Tt was before my promotion, four years 
ago. I was brakeman on an accommodation 
train running between Whiteville and East 
Whitney. It was a longrun. We started 
at a little after four in the morning, and 
didn’t get back till nearly six. A little 
beyond the Hillbury station, we had to wait 
in the morning, a few minutes before seven, 
for a freight train to pass, and at three in 
the afternoon for the express. 

“The town was mostly on the west side 
of the road, while on the east there wasn’t 
much except hills. There was a little open 
space on the town side just opposite where 
we stopped, and, one morning in the autumn, 
] noticed some workmen with picks and 
shovels beginning to dig there. When we 
came back in the afternoon, I saw they were 
making a cellar. Before it was finished, 
several loads of lumber had come, and a 
gang of carpenters soon after began build- 
ing a dwelling-house. The head carpenter 
was a young man whom the others called 
George. 

“ He was a splendid-looking fellow, strong 
and well knit. There seemed to be the most 
work in him of anybody I ever saw. He 


The fire gives 
said David, drawing up a 
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was never idle, and he never appeared to be 
in a hurry; but he made every motion tell, 
and accomplished half as much again as any 
of the others. He was good-natured. I 
sometimes heard his companions chaffing 
him, but he always gave as good as he 
received, and had the laugh on his side. 

“T gathered from their talk that the house 
was his, and that he intended to be married 
and move into it as soon as it was finished. 

“The work progressed rapidly. While the 
plasterers were at work inside, the painters 
had their ladders against the outside. Stoves 
were carried in and fires made, and in the 
latter part of December the furniture came, 
and everything was in readiness for house- 
keeping soon after. 

“On the morning of the New Year, I saw 
a light there, and there were shadows on the 
kitchen window-shades. I had speculated a 
good deal about the life that would go on 
there in the new house, and so it was with 
considerable interest that I looked forward 
to the afternoon, when I thought I should 
perhaps see George’s wife. 

“The sitting-room, I fancy it was, had a 
large low east window overlooking the track ; 
it was toward this I directed my gaze. I 
was not disappointed. She was there. She 
stood with arms hanging and hands loosely 
clasped, looking dreamily out at the distant 
hills. She made me think of a saint as she 
stood there. She had beautiful eyes, large 
and thoughtful. Her brown hair was a little 
wavy. She had a delicate refined face anda . 
slight figure. Only for an instant did I see 
her so. A bright happy expression came 
into her face. She took some work from a 
stand near, and, sitting down in a willow 
rocker at the window, began to sew; the 
saint was transformed into a_ busy little 
woman. 

“The express whizzed by, and we steamed 
on. Somehow that face went with me. I 
called myself foolish and tried to forget it, 
but I couldn’t. I endeavored to persuade 
myself that I had overrated her; ‘I shall be 
disenchanted to-morrow,’ I said. 

“But no! There she was, sitting by the 
window, looking even: lovelier than before, 

“To make a long story short, my happi- 
ness grew to depend on seeing her for a few 
minutes each day. I seldom missed her. 
In the afternoon, she .was nearly always 
sitting by the window; sometimes sewing, 
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sometimes reading a book or magazine, 
sometimes crocheting — always busy and 
happy-looking. As spring came on, I occa- 
sionally saw her watering the plants in the 
south window in the morning, or feeding the 
canary which hung over the willow rocker, 
or sweeping; always so cheerful, so quick, 
so busy. 

“T had almost dreaded to see her in the 
morning, there are so many women who 
go about then looking like frights; but I 
needn’t have been afraid. I never saw her 
when she was not neat and tidy—hair 
smooth, dress clean and trim, with something 
white in the neck, and always becoming. 

“T cannot make you understand the influ- 
ence she had over me. It was a good 
influence. I was, and am, a better man 
because of her. She seemed to me the 
embodiment of pure noble womanhood. If 
she had seemed less pure and good, she 
would not have been so much to me. 

“T came to several conclusions regarding 
her. I was sure she had lived near a rail- 
road before, she was so unobservant of the 
trains, hardly ever looking up when they 
passed. I imagined that her present hap- 
piness was in strong contrast to her previous 
history ; that she had been brought up amid 
uncongenial surroundings, and that hard 
necessity had compelled her to work beyond 
her strength; that those eyes had looked 
sad and hopeless, and that her new life 
was like heaven, full of love and enjoyable 
work. 

“T noticed that George was thoughtful of 
her in little ways. One morning, when the 
freight was late or we were early, I saw him 
carrying a hod of coal up the outside back 
stairs. She was feeding the bird. A minute 
later, as she stepped back from the cage, 
George came up behind and put his arm about 
her. Then I think she saw me, for she tried 
to disengage herself, and, I imagined, told 
him someone was looking. He glanced up 
quickly, caught my eye, and apparently said: 
‘Who cares?’ and, laughingly drawing her 
closer, raised her face to his and kissed it 
deliberately, and then, still Jaughing, released 
her. An instant later, he was going gayly 
down the side steps, with his hat pushed 
back, whistling. 

“Well, a thing like that doesn’t make a 
fellow any more contented with his single 
blessedness. It made me feel like a lone 


forsaken devil, and only half a man. 
grouty all the rest of the day. 

“When summer came, I thought Gorge’ 
wife appeared more thoughtful, or different 
somehow. Oftentimes as she sat at the 
window, her work, which seemed always now 
to be of some dainty white material, would 
lie idle in her lap, and she would be leaning 
a little forward, looking dreamily toward the 
hills. Then she would give a little start, 
smile would come to her face, and the work 
would be resumed. 

“So the summer passed, and autumn came, 
I seldom caught sight of her in the morning 
now. When I saw George going to his work, 
he had a preoccupied air; he no longer went 
gayly down the steps or whistled. Many 
afternoons I missed her from the usual place, 

“One day in the latter part of October, J 
saw a gray-haired woman standing at the 
window, looking at the train. She resembled 
George, and I supposed her to be his mother, 

“A few days more, and in the willow 
rocker, with the stand diawn to him, sat 
a little bald-headed man, making up powders 
and mixing something in a cup, whom I took 
to be a doctor. 
the wailing of a baby. 

“The next day, and for many days after- 
ward, I saw only the gray-haired woman, 
and once in a while the baby, which seemed 
to be always crying. 


1 was 


“Three weeks passed. I had begun to 


feel anxious, when one afternoon my eyes 
were gladdened by the sight of the baby’s 
mother. She was sitting in a large easy- 
chair, with a pillow at her back, in her old 
place. But oh, she looked so white and her 
eyes so large! She had on something blue, 
and a white shawl, soft and fluffy. She 
looked happier than I had ever seen her. 

“Every day after that, for two or three 
weeks, she sat there just the same; and I 
grew quite uneasy about the shawl and the 
pillow, and hoped every day they would be 
missing. 

“One afternoon, I was gratified by seeing 
her as of old, in a dress of some dark-red 
stuff, with lace at the neck. She was sitting 
in the little rocker, and had some crochet- 
work in her hands. I think she had become 


impatient and made up her mind she would 
be better, for the next day she was missing; — 
and, the day after that, she was in the great 

chair again, with the shawl and the pillow. 
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THE OLD TURNPIKE 


“The poor little baby didn’t appear to 
thrive, either; and often and often I heard 
it wailing, and often and often saw the gray- 
haired woman walking about the room with 
it, Sometimes the weak little mother would 
hold out her arms for the child, and, as she 
looked down at it lovingly and pityingly, 
{ thought of the Madonna. 

“One morning, there was an air of silence 
about the house. A streamer of white crape 
fluttered at the door. The poor little baby 
was dead. 

“After this, the mother had a sad far-away 
look. Only when the gray-haired woman 
was by, I fancied she made an effort to be 
cheerful. Every day I hoped to see her 
stronger, and every day I was disappointed. 

“One afternoon—it was New Year’s—she 
sat leaning back against the pillow, when 
the old lady came and said something to her 
and then helped her to her feet. She was 
apparently going to assist her away, when 
the younger woman turned and looked long- 
ingly out of the window, first up at the 
blue sky, then out toward the distant hills, 
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and then nearer, until her eyes rested on 
the train, and at last on me. Of course, 
I know she didn’t see me or think of me; 
but at that moment the old bright look 
came back, and I even thought she smiled. 
Then she turned slowly away, and—that 
was the last time I ever saw her. . 

“For days I hoped against hope. I saw 
George and the doctor and George’s mother, 
but her I never saw again. 

“When I saw George now going to his 
work, he went slowly down the steps, his 
hat pulled down, his head bent. I hardly 
dared lift my eyes as the train approached 
the house. 

“But we cannot change the inexorable 
decrees of fate. One afternoon-—it was a 
holiday, and the cars were crowded with 
merry-makers—I looked up at the window.: 
George was there in her chair. His arms 
were on the stand, and his face was hidden 
in them. His mother came and laid her 
hand on his shoulder, but he did not move. 
I glanced toward the side door. Two men 
were there—carrying in—a coflin.” 





THE OLD TURNPIKE ROAD. 


BY ARTHUR E. SMITH. 


THROUGH sand and clay, the old road brings 
One straight unto the sloping hills, 

By meadow where the fountain springs, 
By grove where sweet the wild bird trills! 

The strong-limbed wind, that herds the storms, 
Sweeps down across the rutted way, 

Hurling the dust in cloud-like forms 
On high, as doth a child at play. 


Light trembling shades sweep o’er the grain; 
Afar the dip of higher leaves; 
Then lower dips; then level plain, 
Through which its course the old road weaves; 
Then farther, ’neath the haze’s woof 
Spun from the sunlight and the green, 
The old inn’s slanting shingled roof 
And gables show the trees between. 


O’er gravel, stones, and sharp-horned rocks, 
The streamlet foams in swift cascade, 
Tossing its long and whitened locks 
Against the pines that clothe the glade. 
And there the mill stands by the road, 
With faded sign above the door ; 
The waiting teams with heavy load 
Within its yard are seen no more. 


Beside the bridge, the toll-gate ass 
And there within his dingy room 

The toll-mansits with folded hands, 
Awaiting what few teams yet come. 

With sunken eyes and furrowed brow, 
Bent form and length’ning hair and gray, 

From out his chair he rises slow, 
And at the window claims his pay. 


Though men desert thee, ancient road, 
The birds and fair-eyed flowers do not! 
For thou art fringed by golden-rod, 

A wondrous fringe by fairfes wrought! 
Though thou art vanquished, yet I pray 
That my last days may be like thine, 

That o’er my sunset’s golden way 
Eternal love and goodness shine! 


Sweet nature lays her choicest gifts 
Upon the altar of the heart; 
And she the veil of doubting lifts, 
And shows to us life’s better part! 
Farewell, farewell, thou ancient road! 
Thou landmark of the time that’s gone! 
We are remembered by the good 
Alone, that we through life have done! 








THIS MAN 


I. 

HEN at nineteen his 
father told him it 
might be well for 
him to think of 
theology as a 
profession, Jim 
Arbury made no 

It j is Ss snaet that, had Dr. Arbury 

suggested organ-grinding as a means of live- 

lihood for his son and heir, Jim’s uprearing 
would have compelled him to regard cylin- 

* drical music favorably and caused him to be 

interested in monkeys, such dominant force 

had his father always exerted. 

As it was theology, and not hand-organs, 
Jim at once saw the plausibility of his going 
as missionary to India, reconstructing 
temples of Buddhism there, and evangelizing 
intellects whose occult mysticism relegated 
him and his teachings to the outer rim of 
ignorance. 

An hour later, he was on his way to Celia 
Winship, feeling that he should more 
seriously apprghiend the stupendous character 
of the life that«Iay before him. Jim liked 
to think that he had hardships and overcame 
them. Celia was one of them. 

“Why, Jim,” said Celia, “what is the 
matter? You look bilious; have you eaten 
too much candy ?” 

Bilious! Too much candy! Though, to 
be sure, Jim owned to a predilection for 
sweets, and Celia had many pretty empty 
boxes which had held the bonbons Jim had 
brought her during vacations. She kept 
laces and ribbons in them now, and could 
recall the incident which had brought each 
luscious box her way, especially those which 
represented some hardship more flagrant 
than usual. For Celia cheerfully coerced 
Jim in the idea that the world was a heart- 
less thing, and that her widowed mother and 
Jim’s widowed father would do all in their 
power to break the bond of affection that 
chained the two young hearts that tried to 
beat as one. 

The truth is, Jim’s heart beat as one, 
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while Celia’s beat as several, though neither 
thought it worth while to mention this dif. 
ference of pulsation. Both knew one thing, 
though, and that was that Jim’s father was 
hard on him. Yet Doctor Arbury meant 
for the best; he knew Jim to be a sensitive 
affectionate boy, outreaching after intangi- 
bilities ; and the practical doctor wished no 
“Jusus” in his family. Thus he had battled 
with this sensibility in Jim, and only sue- 
ceeded in alienating the affection of the 
boy, who was so like his dear dead mother, 
Yet the virtues that make a woman lovable 
may make a man the weakest of his sex, 

Yea, and alas! the doctor, after two years 
of intermittent cogitation, came to the con- 
clusion that Jim was unfit to compete with 
the world of men with any degree of sue- 
cess, and that there seemed no avenue af 
usefulness open to him unless it were the 
Church—tbe Church would scarcely make 
Jim’s impracticability patent, as the boy 
would be brought into contact with softened 
minds, or with hard minds afflicted to the 
degree of appreciation for softness. 

Now, nothing would have given the doctor 
more pleasure and gratification than to see 
his son succeed him in a branch of science 
that more than any other was helpful to 
physical humanity—the humanity which, 
the doctor argued, was responsible for healthy 
or unhealthy souls. But Jim had shrunk 
from the evidences of suffering in others, 
and openly rebelled when his father insisted 
upon his attending lectures on anatomy with 
realistic demonstrations. So, said the doc- 
tor, with somewhat of contempt for Jim, 
it should be theology, with all its poetry 
and sentiment, for the boy. Yet one thing 
he would ‘stop at once, and that was Jim’s 
nonsensical intimacy with Celia Winship, 
who was a good two years older than the 
boy, and as arrant a coquette, according to 
the doctor, as had been her mother, who 
had years ago declined the addresses of a 
certain medical student named Arbury, to 
marry a consumptive banker with one lung 
and a fortune in corner lots. For what, 
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‘ ggain according to the doctor’s reasoning, 


could a society woman of twentyone see in 
a silly boy of nineteen, whose only boast 
was a handsome face and a snuggling-up 
manner toward all femininity ? 

Jim should away to college and avoid the 
temptation of splendid eyes, a fine epidermis, 
and ingenious thoracic respiration, all inher- 
ited from a mother who had preferred to be 
the wife of a bank-account instead of brains. 

“Jim would marry that girl out of hand,” 
said the doctor; ‘‘and she would have him 
just because I oppose him. I know her: 
exactly like her mother, If he keep away 
from her for a few years, he’ll forget there 
ever was such a person in existence, and she 
will marry that Dawson fellow her mother 
is trying to hook for her. If people would 
only wait five years for those they think 
they love, there would be fewer marriages 
and less unhappiness in the world.” 

so the doctor issued his edict, and Jim 
wert to Celia, and she accused his liver. 

“No, Celia,” said Jim, gravely, “it is not 
candy. What should you say if I were a 
missionary ?” 

Celia laughed. 

“They don’t roast ’em any more,” said 
she, “‘so that’s a comfort.” 

Roast ’em, mind you! 

“Tf yow’re going to make fun of me,” 
returned Jim, “I might as well go home 
again. Am I never to be understood?” 

“ Bother!” yawned Celia. ‘I am tired of 
misunderstood people. Mamma is begin- 
ning to be misunderstood every ‘time she 
advises with me. You are all alike, you 
kindly intentioned people—all selfish 
together.” 

This was new to Jim; before to-day, Celia 
had agreed with him that, of all places in 
the solar economy, the worst ndok for being 
understood was this earth. He feared that 
that preposterous Ethelbert Dawson—touch- 
ing name! Jim had said—whom she met a 


. few-months ago, might be held responsible 


for her present perversion. 
“Celia,” he said, with dignity, “I mean 
what I say. You do not'understand me.” 
“Then, for pity’s sake, make me under- 
stand. Your father is doing something, I 


_ Suppose ?” 


“My father?” 
“Something for your good, you know. I 
know fathers and mothers. Well, what is 
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the matter, Jim? There! now I’m good- 
humored,” 

Jim told her what was in store for him. 

“IT suppose you will give up dancing,” she 
said, with a sparkle in her eye; “and you 
really do lead a German as well as—well, as 
well as an older man.” 

She meant to say “as well as Ethelbert 
Dawson,” but she found she could not. 

“As for mere dancing,” said Jim, scarcely 
liking that reference to his youth, “you 
know dancing is mentioned in the Bible.” 

“So are a good many other things, Jim— 
frivolousness, for instance. You’ll be solemn 
and all that, of course, as a clergyman?” 

“T may; I may regard the earth as a 
place where there is something of more 
account than trifling—a world where—” 

“Bother the world!” 

“ Celia!” 

“Well, Jim, you are not licensed to 
preach yet; and I have enough of lay 
sermons from mamma.” 

“Tf this is the way Ethelbert Dawson—” 
he began. 

““What has he to do with it?” she inter- 
rupted. “You are silly.” 

“T am indeed,” said Jim, and caught up 
his hat-and walked toward the door, looking 
manly after all. 

“Jim!” she called. “Jim!” 

But he went on, unheeding. 

“Jim p 

She ran and closed the door before he 
reached it, and turned her gaze upon him. 
Jim had the eye of an artist. Down the 
front of Celia’s gown, there twittered a 
long row of bright buttons—which buttons, 
as they repeated their process across her 
chest and along her sleeves, as she held her 
arms extended against the jambs of the 
door, were in shape like a cross. 

“Oh, Jim! I would-rather see you 
captain of a college team; but, whatever 
you are, I— Jim!” 

Jim took the cross to him. A man is a 
hero on the day when he engages himself to 
marry a loving woman! 

When Jim left Celia that evening, his 
head was up with the stars of heaven. And 
what would the doctor have said, had he 

known? As for Celia’s mother, that was not 
so important. 

A few days remained before Jim took up 
his studies. Celia listened to his exposition 
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concerning the duties of a clergyman’s wife, 
which, as he had no very clear idea of them 
himself, may have included some awfulnesses 
unique in their way. 

“Dear old Jim,” said Celia, “Tl love 
beggars henceforth ; and not only will I see 
in every criminal a man and a brother, but 
a woman and a sister as well. And I'll do 
my hair more plainly, too.” 

Jim looked at her; was she jesting again ? 

“Tt’s only my way, Jim,” she said. “T’ll 
be all right when I’m a clergyman’s wife, 
you'll see.” 

Jim gave her a little turquoise ring, which 
she strung on a narrow ribbon and tied 
around her neck under her gown. 

“Tt is quite romantic, Jim dear,” she said, 
“isn’t it? How I do like romance.” 

“T hope it is more than that,” he said, 
simply. 

“T think you love me, Jim,” she said, 
smiling, with tears in her eyes, “and the 
sensation is new to me. Now, let us be 
happy for a day or two, there’s a dear old 
fellow, and not be frumps.” 

So the time of parting came. There were 
to be no vacations for Jim; Dr. Arbury, 
seeing in Celia a new jesting manner of late, 
which strongly contrasted with Jim’s new 
sombreness, announced that it would conduce 
to his son’s interests to have no vacations for 
the next twentyfour months at least, he him- 
self in all likelihood spending the summers 
abroad ; while it was silly to think of those 
childish holidays—Christmas, Easter, and 
the like. 

“T understand the dear doctor,” said Celia, 

Celia managed to be near the station, the 
day Jim started for college. 

Dr. Arbury frowned; for he prided him- 
self on an understanding of Lavater, and he 
read in Celia’s countenance that she read 
him like a book, and that it was very foolish 
in him to pit himself against her mother’s 
daughter. 

Therefore, the doctor in his cheeriest mood 
kept near the two, and told Celia she was 
kind to come and see his boy off just now 
when she had so many social duties. 

“Tam noted for my kindness,” said Celia. 
“Tt shows how little you know me, not to be 
acquainted with that fact, doctor. Doesn’t 
it, Jim?’ 

Jim nodded. It ploughed up his heart to 
have his father think so misunderstandingly, 
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for what joy it would have given him to tel] 
the doctor the truth! But he had never had 
the courage to oppose his father in one of 
his softer moods, and to-day, for all his 
cheerfulness, Dr. Arbury was not gentle, 
and plainly disliked Celia as much as ever, 

But Celia had a will of her own, and all 
the Jims’ papas in the world could not keep 
her from doing what she was bent on doing 
now. 

Thus, when the train was ready, “ Hurry, 
Jim,” said the doctor, “you have only a 
minute,” and edged between the two. Jim 
was on the platform of the car, when Celia, 
pushing past the doctor, stepped upon the 
platform too. 

“God bless you, Jim!” she said, holding 
his hand in a tight pressure. “Whether 
you become a clergyman or not, be a good 
man. Kiss me.” 

And Jim did so, and Celia jumped away, 
the car moved, and Jim saw her no more, 
But the doctor did. Glowering over her 
boldness, he marched out of the station, 
There in the sunny street he saw Celia 
approached by young Dawson, who walked 
beside her, she smiling like the happiest 
of young women. 

“She’s her mother to the backbone,” 
grinned the doctor. “She’ll marry that man, 
and Jim will not have a twinge because 
of it. And thank heaven! the boy needs 
no looking after now; he is no longer 
dawdling about town.” 


IT. 

Jm™ had a hard pull of it with the fresh 
curriculum. He knew none of the fellows, 
either, and few of the professors were old 
enough to be subjects for original research. 
He was glad there was a little wood not very 
far from college, where he might go in spare 
hours and think of Celia. 

He had a good enough lodging-house, 
though, preferring this mode of living to 
having a room in the college building. 
Mrs. Rosa was his landlady, and ordinarily 
impressed her lodgers with her admiration 
for learning and learned young men, which 
admiration usually rounded itself off with 
a weekly inquiry as to the health of the 
mother of each young man under her roof. 
The insuperable objection which Jim might 
advance in her disfavor was that the cord 
of her eye-glasses had a habit of entangling 
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jtseli with her teeth at the most inopportune 
times, as When she descanted upon the cares 
of a widow who had undertaken the protec- 
tion of a young sister to whom she had 
determined to be a mother. 

Jim, deep in Butler and Paley, often 
heard sounds from the kitchen, where Mrs. 
Rosa was being a mother to her sister. He 
did not see this sister for several weeks after 
is arrival—did not hear her voice; he came 
to the conclusion that Tilly May must be 
either a deaf-mute or a disembodied spirit. 
Still, Jim had little thought for anything 
around him, when, early of evenings, if the 
kitchen were particularly active with Mrs. 
Rosa’s voice, he would off to the little wood 
to think of Celia—what she was doing at 
that precise moment, what saying, and 
where. He wrote once a week to her, but 
he thought of her all the time, much to the 
detriment of his studies. And the little 
wood was the greatest boon to him, espe- 
cially as, after a few weeks’ stay, Mrs. Rosa 
seemed not to mind his presence in the 
house, and held motherly lectures in the 
kitchen nearly every evening. 

One evening, after the kitchen had been 
a little more noisy than usual, he sped 
toward the trees for communion with Celia’s 
thought: was she grieving for him at this 
calm gray hour, looking wistfully up to the 
dulling sky, her eyes bright with thoughts 
that were too deep for tears? 

Far up in a tree whose crest waved a little 
in the soft evening breeze, a bird flung out 
its beautiful notes all rimmed round with 
echoes, and Jim’s loneliness seemed greater 
than he could bear; and he threw himself 
upon the ground, mastered by longing for the 
one he loved. 

Cou he have seen Celia then! She was 
preparing for a musicale where Ethelbert 
Dawson was to sing a tenor solo of his own 


_ composition, to Tennyson’s words, “ Too late! 
‘ too late!” and Celia was to give him one of 


the roses she wore, in applause for his per- 
formance ! 

But Jim had it out with himself, there 
beneath that bird-song, and contact with 
mother earth seemed to make him stronger, 
as it had done to Antinous of old, for he 
rose with a clearer head and some shame for 
his weakness. To deserve Celia, he must be 
a@man and do good. 

Do good? Where should he begin? Like 
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the best charity—at home? He thought of 
Mrs. Rosa and her sister Tilly May, to whom 
she had made up her mind to be a mother, 
Poor Tilly! might he not make the child’s 
lot happier? 1t would be a small beginning 
of what he might yet do in the world, poied at 
least it might be the “cup of cold water. 

The next day, he had sore throat from 
lying on the damp ground in the wood, 
so he did not leave his room. Mrs. Rosa 
came and insisted upon prescribing. 

“You gentlemen of depth often run 
down,” she said, sympathetically, inferring 
that gentlemen of height ran up, “and 
herb tea never fails to fetch—bring you 
round. Give me depth before everything, 
as I often say to Tilly, who, I am sorry 
to say, neglects her opportunities. By the 
way, Mr. Arbury, do you object to music— 
melodeon music? Tilly practices every day ; 
but, as you are in your room to-day, I feared 
maybe—” 

Jim peevishly interrupted her, and said 
he objected io nothing on earth. He knew 
the herb tea had been broached as an excuse 
for mentioning the interrupted melodeon 
practice. And the sounds he heard a little 
later on were scarcely calculated to disturb 
anyone, for all Mrs. Rosa’s fears—faint tones, 
full of the subtle sense of music. Surely, 
Tilly must be a most imaginative child and 
a trial to her sister. 

For an hour, the tones struggled up to 
him from the gritty parlor where were the 
horsehair sofa and six spine-breaking horse- 
hair chairs arranged round the walls, with 
a claw-footed table in a drab cover in the 
centre, supporting a basket of wax impossi- 
bilities which Mrs. Rosa called “callow” 
lilies, though Jim called them “tallow.” 

Jim, strangely stirred, listened for an hour 
—his old romanticism, which made him so 
small in his father’s eyes, full upon him. 
He made pictures of dramatic intensity out 
of those tones, and Celia went through 
every phase of heroineship. He did not 
know when the sounds ended, the pictures 
kept unfaded so long afterward. 

There came a knock on his door. 

“Mr. Arbury !” 

When had his name sounded thus? He 
thought of the women by the waters of 
Babylon, commanded by their captors to 
sing songs of home. Then the door opened. 
Tilly May was not a child, but a smal] deep- 
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eyed young woman-with a profusion of 
brightish-brown hair carelessly worn about a 
beautifully modeled head. This girl the 
sister of Mrs. Rosa? The anachronism of it! 

She bore a steaming bowl in her hands, 
and went and placed it upon the table; then 
she turned and glided toward the door, so 
noiselessly that her passage was like that of 
a mote in a sunbeam. 

What possessed Jim to do what next he 
did, unless it were last night’s determination 
to do good to somebody for Celia’s sake? Or 
was he swayed by the music he had heard 
for an hour? 

“Tilly!” he said. 

She looked clearly at him. Her eyes on 
his, he had no further word to say; nor did 
she seem to expect him to say anything. She 
had left the room before he recovered from 
the sensation occasioned by her looking at 
him. 

Ah, Jim! ‘you did not know how well 
Tilly was acquainted with you—you would 
not know that for some time yet; you did 
not know how your sorrowful face had been 
studied by the little creature when you least 
expected such a thing—when you were at 
meals, it might be, through the key-hole of 
the kitchen door, when the motherly sister 
was not too nigh; you did not know how 
never before; in the long list of student 
lodgers, had Tilly been thrilled as she was 
thrilled now. Indeed, Mrs. Rosa’s declara- 
tion that Jim was aclam may have roused 
in Tilly a desire for the study of mollusks; 
but, be that as it might, she took to dark 
holes from which she might watch the new 
lodger whenever she could. There was 
something about him, whatever it was, that 
made him different from anybody she had 
hitherto come across. Maybe it was his 
walks to the wood in, the evenings—for 
Tilly had watched him there too, lurking in 
the underbrush as he leaned against a tree 
or sat in the moss, filled with his dream of 
love. 

Mrs. Rosa knew Tilly as a silly inconse- 
quential girl, whom she designed for an 
indifferent music-teacher, on the same 
grounds that actuated Dr. Arbury in select- 
ing the Jhurch for his son—unfitness for 
any practical life. Tilly, a girl who read 
poetry with exasperating fervor; who liked 
animals as much as, or more than, she liked 
human beings; who cared for flowers with 
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greater tenderness than she cared for cook. 
ing; who watched the sky and smiled like 
an idiot at atmospheric phenomena; gn 
who, instead of attending to the ne 
drudgery of musical technique which might 
enable her to earn her living, sat for 
hours at a time before the melodeon, running 
through “chords and things” meant to 
express her thoughts and sensations, while 
her poor sister scolded at her and did the 
best by her that she could. 

And daily before this girl was handsome 
boyish Jim, sad from an undiscovered cause} 
For Tilly recollected, though Mrs. Rosg 


‘never did, that Jim had early said he had 


no mother. And Tilly knew of small cause 
for grief outside the possession of a mother, 
Jim having no vicarious mother, what made 
him sad? 

Tilly thought of him while she improvised 
on the melodeon; she followed him about to 
gain a further knowledge of him which 
might be transmitted to the white and black 
keys in little wisps of melody. For hoy 
could she keep from music? as how could 
she keep at those bewildering melodem 
exercises, which required so few and uninter 
esting combinations, when the whole row of 
keys spread before her with tantalizing 
harmony back of them, waiting for her to 
lead it forth? 

She likened the seven notes of music to 
the seven days of the week—clean C for 
Monday, laughing A for Saturday, with open 
B for the day of rest that seemed anxious to 
hurry on for the next note to clasp the 
octave and keep Sunday from quite eluding 
its meaning. It was very dear to her, was 
her music, and only to-day when Jim was 
ill had her sister called her from her harmo- 
nizing with something like a shock, for she 
had not known that Jim was in the house. 

“Do leave off that jingle in there,” said 
Mrs. Rosa, “and try to be of some use. 
The Lord only knows what would become 
of you if you were thrown. on your own 
resources. I don’t know how much more 
I can stand, and then you’ll have to face 
the world alone. Then you’ll know what 
a sister I’ve been.” 

Tilly flew to her; the threat of being 
turned upon the world alone had much 
effect upon her at all times, the world 
having been depicted to her by her sister 
with peculiar vividness. 
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Mrs. Rosa had the bowl of tea in her 
hand. 

“Here,” she said, “take this up to that 
grumpy soul in the second front. Tell him 
it must be drank—no, drunk—immejetly : 
hot, burning hot! And I hope it may scald 
him.” 

Tilly shrunk for the moment. 
sister looked menacing. 

“Are you going?” calmly asked Mrs. 
Rosa. 

Then Tilly was hurrying up the stairs 
with the unsavory jorum—had knocked on 
Jim’s door and spoken his name for the 
first time in her life. Her heart throbbing 
tumultuously, she had passed into his room,’ 
put down the bowl, and he had said “ Tilly.” 

Tilly! 

She went down the stairs, her face pink, 
till Mrs. Rosa told her the exercise had done 
her good, and it was a pity she hadn’t more 
of it; which, considering that Tilly worked 
assiduously about the house from morning 
till night, except for the time allotted to 
her music, was rather a paradoxical remark 
to. make. 

That evening, Jim’s throat was better, 
and he made ready for his now customary 
walk to the wood. On his way out, he 
glanced into the parlor, and was conscious 
of a shrinking form at the melodeon. 
Should he go in and apologize for frighten- 
ing her in the morning? For surely he 
had startled her by calling her by her 
Christian name, if he had not been ungentle- 
manly. 

She did not hear him enter the room. 
She was playing a bewildering strain— 
a wild shivering tune without beginning 
or end, a discordant note weaving and 
interweaving through from octave to octave, 
till that note seemed almost like a soul left 
out of celestial harmony, vainly seeking 
a place to enter in. 

He moved farther into the room, that he 
might behold the face of the player in the 
subdued purple light of the early evening. 
Her eyes were directed toward the ribbon- 
like western sky flushing through the 


Then her 


window, her chin raised, the contour of the 
face atoning for the lack of color in it. She 
went on playing, a word half sung, half 
spoken by her—a word that was like the lost 
note wandering through the music— his 
name, “Jim.” 
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Jim would have resented the idea of Celia 
slipping for a second from his thought. And 
yet this was a new feeling for him—to have 
his name spoken in positive awe. Nobody 
had ever had awe of him; even Celia, whom 
he loved so, patronized him—save the mark ! 
—and treated him as though he were very, 
very young indeed, and she his senior by 
more years than the actual two. 

The west darkened, and a star melted 
through here and there. Still Jim lingered, 
and still the music went on, with that lost 


‘note and that murmured word. Then a crash 


came from the entry outside. 

“Matilda May!” cried Mrs. Rosa, “if 
you’ve been over your exercises, stop and go 
and see if there is any honey for breakfast ; 
you know what a baby that Jim Arbury is 
for sweets. After that, go and set the 
sponge. I’m going to the Girls’ Friendly, 
and afterward to the Christian Endeavor. 
Do you hear me, I say?” 

Tilly closed the melodeon and went out to 
her sister. 

Mrs. Rosa peered. in at the parlor door, 
solicitous as to the fastenings on the windows. 
Jim’s fear was that’ he might be discovered ; 
he crouched behind the table upon which 
reposed the basket of wax flowers. He 
crouched too close: upi aghingy ghe table, and 
away went the callas, do what he might‘to 
save them. 2 

The only thing.saved was discovery, for. by 
this time Mrs. Rosa—bhad™turked ‘away to 
follow Tilly to the kitchen: ~What-had he 
done? He knew that Tilly must bear the 
brunt of the disaster, and what could he do 
to shield her?—he who had it in his mind to 
be of service to her, to present the “cup of 
cold water.” 

Finding the coast clear, he hurried to his 
room—no going to the wood that evening, 
angry as he was for what he had done. 
He resolved to keep away from college in, 
the morning until the ruined work of art had 
received due attention. 

In the morning, he had not long to wait. 
He was nervously eating his breakfast in the 
dining-room, alone, when there came a dismal 
shriek from the parlor. It had come! 

“Tilly!” screamed Mrs. Rosa, “come 
here! Tilly!” 

From the kitchen ran Tilly, not noticing 
Jim, but looking straight before her, mindful 
only of that importunate voice in the parlor. 
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Jim put out a detaining hand. 

“Tilly,” he whispered, rapidly, “‘don’t 
mind what she says. I broke it. I dare not 
tell her, but I was in the parlor last evening, 
in the dark, when you played your music. 
She would only blame you it she knew I 
was there, wouldn’t she? Don’t mind what 
she says. I—” 

She gently disengaged her sleeve from his 
grasp. Such a look in her eyes—such a 
beauty there! All the sisters in Christen- 
dom, all the threats of turning her adrift 
upon the world, could never take away the 
grace of that look. 

Jim, frowning at his coffee-cup, listened. 

“Don’t dare to shut that door,’ com- 
manded Mrs. Rosa. “I don’t care who 
hears. Everybody shall know what I have 
to bear. Here I am, day in and day out, 
slaving for you, doing the best I can for 
you, and here you are breaking the prettiest 
thing I owned and the one thing that 
brightened up the parlor.” 

Tilly did not assert that she was guiltless, 
her one desire seeming to be to close the 
door that the lodger might not hear. 

At last, there were some matters to lay 
before her which a third party was not to 
know, for suddenly the parlor door closed 
with a bang, and only the indistinct clamor 
of a strident voice could be heard from the 
dining-room. 

But Jim waited. He waited fully ten 
minutes. Then Tilly passed through the 
dining-room—calm, unruffled—and on to 
the kitchen, where she shut herself in. She 
had not noticed him at all. Then tearful 
Mrs. Rosa presented herself to him, apolo- 
gizing for this scene, assuring him that it 
annoyed her as much as it must have 
annoyed him, if not more. 

She handed him a letter which she had 
taken from the letter-box. The letter was 
from Celia. Jim broke it open as he rose 
from the table. 
drives and Ethelbert Dawson. At any other 
time, he might have wondered why Celia 
seemed to wish to make Dawson so promi- 
nent in her communication, and if she did 
not write rather as an elder sister than as 
a fiancée. But at this moment he passed 


over a good deal, in his sympathy for Tilly 
May and his desire to be of service to her. 

The only way he could be of service was 
to hurry into town and purchase a mass 


It spoke of dinners and, 
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of the least ghastly waxen flowers he coulg 
find, and take them guiltily back to Mr 
Rosa, and, guiltier yet, listen to her profuse 
thanks and compliments for his understand. 
ing of what she continually suffered af the 
hands of her sister Tilly. 


III. 

THREE days passed, and Jim saw nothing 
of Tilly. He might hear her at the melo. 
deon, doing double service at her exercises 
there, but that was before he left his room 
in the morning. At the first ring of the 
breakfast-bell, the instrument became mute 
and the musician disappeared. She was 
never in the parlor when he passed out on 
his way to college. Nor was she there in 
the evenings, though he staid at home one 
rainy night to find out if she played when 
she thought he was away; but there was no 
music that night. 

Did she think him a coward for failing to 
shield her from blame, as he might have 
done had he told her sister the truth? It 
worried Jim, the opinion she must hay 
formed of him. 

But, the fourth evening, the music began 
again; and shortly afterward Mrs. Rosa left 
the house, to attend a meeting of the Girls’ 
Friendly. 

Jim went down to the parlor. The western 
glow lighted up Tilly’s face as she sat before 
the melodeon, but it was a face more wan 
than Jim had seen before. She seemed to 
think that he understood the position of 
matters without any explanation from her, 
maybe arguing that her sister had made Jim 
her confidant; for, as he went into the room, 
she turned to him, letting her hands fall 
wearily in her lap. 

“T don’t mind,” she said, in her musical 
voice; “it ends to-morrow.” 

“What ends to-morrow?” he asked. 

“Tm paying for the broken lilies,” she 
answered, “in one way or another. Oh!” 
she cried then, “why did [ say that? I 
never meant to say that. It was a pleasure 
to do it; I liked to do it. 
pleasant to do somethifig for someone we 
care for.” : 

What did she mean by those words? 
That she cared for her sister, or for—some- 
one else? 

Jim sat there silent and preoccupied. 

Someone else! Who was the someone 
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else? Did Jim know? Could he fail to 
know? 

Well might he be silent and find it diffi- 
cult to frame audible words. He could only 
jook.at the girl—even a little guiltily—and 
say never a word, Though Tilly said 
enough, in all conscience. She spoke to 
him of himself—only of himself—the glory 
of the life that lay before him as the vice- 
gerent of the Master, how she had thought 
of him, and how the thought of all that 
he must have given up in the world, it 
seemed to her, only made his calling all 
the more sure and blessed. Altogether, it 
was a new way in which he was viewed, 
and a new feeling of respect for her came 
to him. 

But even then he said little; yet his very 


silence may have been a grateful relief to 
her, used as she was to Mrs. Rosa’s gift of 
tongues. And-then she left him, with a 
smile and. a bright word, her little rough 
hands clasped together in front of her in 
a species of awkwardness not displeasing 
to his fastidious youthfulness; for what is 
more fastidious than youth—what more 
prone to carp and criticise? 

After that, she ceased looking at him 
from places of hiding. And he often found 
her in the little wood when he went there, 
and she would walk along beside him, sol- 
emnly chattering—if such an expression be 
allowable—about his glorious life-work and 
her music, that meant to her all that she was 
certain the saving of souls must mean to him, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


NIGHT, HIGH NIGHT. 


BY WALTER 


Nieut, high night! 

Yet another day shall come and go, 
But not this hour may come again, 
And not this love—ah, no! 

But once can a day come, 

But once can an hour be, 

Birth and love and death, 

These are eternity. 


The sun rose red, 

And the heavens reflected a crimson hue, 
And the earth grew glad; the day sped on, 
Yet never a thing was new. 

The even came, and a starry web 

Was spread in the depths of space, 

Over the meadows the night-flies 

Wove golden lace. r 


ea 
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Under the blue I walked; 

No word was heard, 

No breath from the upper air 
Or the deep black mould where 
Countless ages sleep, 

From the barren wold, 

From mountain steep or glen, 
Or city street, 

Or deep black forest, 

Told me the life of men. 


Only the whispering gale 

Told of a bubble world, 

Told of a babble pride, 

And I knew, and laughed aloud 
In the night—high night! 














AN ENGLISH PRIMROSE. 


BY CARRIE F, L. WHEELER. 












































ONE May-time morn, when skies were clear, 
And sweet south winds were blowing, 
Amid the dew-wet grass I found 
An English primrose growing; 


Its golden blossoms smiled at me, 

Its green leaves waved me greeting— 
I felt the joy we feel when comes 

A sudden happy meeting 


With one we love. And lo! the air 
With melody seemed ringing; 

I seemed to hear, o’er fields of corn, 
The English skylark singing: 


And care-free as in days of yore 
To tread the lane’s green edges, 
And gather dainty primrose blooms 
Beneath the hawthorn hedges. 


How long beneath these stranger skies, 
And in these stranger places, 

I’ve yearned for sweet home sights and sounds, 
As for my kindred’s faces! 


ont ee? \ ili és, And now upon the alien soil, 
re 4 LA - Ga. ™~" This bonny plant upspringing 

. Has set my native airs afloat, 

My native skylark singing. 


How came you o’er the water, 
sweet, 
To cheer my homesick hours? 
Do you not miss the fragrant 
lanes 
And miss your sister flowers? 


Ah, no! so blithe you 
smile at me, 
You come in gladness 
only; 
An angel’s hand hath set 
you here, 
Because I was so 
lonely. 
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NEWS FROM 


OTHER WORLDS. 


-BY CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 


JBOUT fifty years ago, the 
astronomer J. von Littrow, 
director of the Observatory 
of Vienna, originated the 
idea of attempting an optical 
communication with the in- 
habitants of the moon. 

A triangle traced on lunar soil by means 
of three luminous lines from twelve to fifteen 
kilometres in extent would be visible to us 
by the aid of our telescopes. 

We can observe even the smallest details 
of those singular topographical designs 
which have been remarked in the lunar 


circle, and to which astronomers have given 
the name of Plato. 

Therefore a triangle, a square, or a circle 
of similar dimensions, traced by us on a vast 
plain in luminous lines, could be perceived 
in the daytime by the light of the sun, and 
could be made visible during the night by 


the aid of electric light to the astronumers 
inthe moon, providing that they exist and 
are in possession of optical instruments 
equal in power to our own. 

This process of reasoning is very simple. 
If we should one night notice on the face of 
the moon a triangle correctly drawn, we 
would be very much puzzled at first, and 
most likely would come to the conclusion 
that our eyes deceived us. And then we 
would ask ourselves if it were possible that 
some chance geological movement could 
have given rise to figures geometrically 
correct. Doubtless we would end by admit- 
ting this possibility. But if suddenly we 
saw the triangle changed to a square, then if 
some months later that should be replaced 
by a circle, we should be compelled by every 
tule of logic to admit that,an intelligent 
effect proves an intelligent egjuse, and we 
would justly concl@@, that’ such figures 
revealed beyond thigposaibility of a doubt 
the presence of- m maticians in this 
neighboring planet. 

From thence we would naturally inquire 
into the meaning of such geometrical figures 
on the moon’s surface, and puzzle over the 

Voi. CI—15. 


motive of our fellow-astronomers in tracing 
them. 

Could they have done it with a view to 
opening communication with the earth? 

This hypothesis is by no means absurd. 
It is hazarded, discussed, denied as most 
improbable by some, defended as an ‘ingen- 
ious theory by others. A) 

And, after all, why should not the inhab- 
itants of the moon be more curious than we? 
—more intelligent, more lofty in their aspi- 
rations, and less sunk in the slough of 
material needs? Why may they not suppose 
that this earth is inhabited, like their own 
planet? And to what end these geometrical 
appeals, if not to inquire whether we exist? 

Besides, it is not difficult for us to answer 
them. They have showed us a triangle; 
reproduce it on the surface of our own 
planet. They have traced a circle; imitate 
it. Thus we might see communication 
established between the heavens and the 
earth for the first time since the beginning 
of the world. 

Geometry being the same among the 
inhabitants of every world, two and two 
making four throughout the regions of the 
infinite, and the three angles of a triangle 
being everywhere equal to two right angles, 
the signals thus exchanged between the 
earth and the moon would be less obscure 
than the hieroglyphics deciphered by Cham- 
pollion, and the conimunication thus estab- 
lished might become regular and frequent. 

Besides, it is réally but a step from us 
to the moon. The distance between us is 
only ninetysix thousand leagues, equivalent 
to only thirty times the diameter of the 
earth; and thany a postman has trudged 
that distance during the term of his natural 
life. A telegraphic dispatch would reach 
the moon in a second and a quarter, and 
light travels as swiftly. The moon is a 
celestial province annexed by nature her- 
self to our destinies. 

Now, up: to. the present time, we” have 
never been able to diseover anything about 
the moon which could lead us to suspect the 
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existence of a thinking humanity inhabiting 
this small celestial island. Nevertheless, the 
astronomers who specially observe our 
satellite, and who have studied its singular 
aspects attentively and perseveringly, have 
generally come to the conclusion that this 
planet is not so dead as it appears to be. 

We must not forget that, in the present 
actual condition of optical science, it is diffi- 
cult to apply practically, to the study of the 
moon, over two thousand magnifying power. 
To bring this planet two thousand times 
nearer to us than it actually is in the heavens 
still leaves it fortyeight leagues distant. 
Now, what object could we distinguish at 
such a distance? An army on the march? 
A great eity possibly, but it is extreihely 
doubtful. 

But of one thing we are certain—namely, 
that enigmatical variations are actually 
accomplished on the moon’s surface, notably 
in the arena of the circle of Plato, of which 
we have already spoken. It is equally 
certain that this lunar globe, fortynine times 
smaller than the earth and weighing fortyone 
times less, must possess an atmosphere of 
only one-sixth of the density of that which 
exists on our planet; consequently, an 
atmosphere analogous to that in which we 
live and breathe would be six times more 
rarefied, and very difficult to perceive from 
the earth. Therefore it is not at all sur- 
prising that this moon should differ so 
materially from our planet. Seen from a 
balloon at twelve or fifteen thousand feet 
above its surface, the earth appears deserted, 
uninhabited, silent, like a vast cemetery, and 
a traveler arriving in a balloon from the 
moon might be quite uncertain at this insig- 
nificant distance whether there were any 
people in France or any sound in Paris. 

The cold dead aspect of our pale satellite 
offered little encouragement for the realiza- 
tion of the original idea of the astronomer 
J. von Littrow, and, soon forgetting our 
nearest neighbor in the heavens, the imagi- 
nations of several astronomers soared to the 
pianet Mars which is about fourteen mill- 
ions of leagues from us, but which is, 
notwithstanding, the best known of all the 
heavenly worlds, and which also so closely 
resemples the earth that. if by some miracle 
we could be transported thither, we might 
really fee] quite at home. 

The aspect ot Mars is indeed much more 
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encouraging than that of the moon. 


As it 
appears through a telescope, one might 
almost fancy oneself in a familiar celestig] 


country. Continents, islands, peninsulas, 
capes, gulfs, craters, clouds, rain, inunda- 
tions, snows, seasons, winter, spring, summer, 
autumn, days and nights, mornings and 
evenings, all occur there as here. But the 
years are longer, as they last six hundred 
and eightyseven days. But the intensity 
of the seasons is absolutely like our own, 
the inclination of its axis being just the 
same. The days are also longer, for the 
diurnal rotation of Mars requires twentyfour 
hours thirtyseven minutes and twentythree 
seconds; but this difference is slight, and 
—mark !—all this is known with absolute 
precision. The diurnal rotation, for exam- 
ple, has been definitely ascertained to the 
tenth of a second. 

When during the beautiful starlit nights 
we examine the world of Mars through a 
telescope, when we see the polar snows 
breaking up in spring, the continents clearly 
defined, the inland seas and gulfs, that co- 
figuration so geographically eloquent ani 
varied, we cannot help asking ourselves if 
the same sun which warms and animate 
that world, so like our own, shines on no 
living creature; if those rains fertilize noth- 
ing; if that atmosphere is breathed by no 
sentient being; if the world of Mars, which 
revolves so rapidly in space, can be like an 
empty railroad-train hurrying along with 
neither passengers nor freight? 

The idea that the world which we inhabit 
could thus revolve around the sun without a 
living creature on its surface appears s0 
improbable that we can scarcely grasp it, 
Then by what permanent miracle of sterili- 
zation could the forces of nature, which act 
there as well as here, remain eternally unpro- 
ductive? 

Let us then suppose that astronomers had 
applied to the planet Mars the idea origi- 
nally proposed for the moon. Now the dis- 
tance betweeneus and Mars is so great that, 
although that planet is greatly superior to 
the moon in volumesf},appears even through 
our strongest te} $s sixtythree times 
smaller. Hence evident that, through 
a telescope magnifying sixtythree times, 
Mars would only appear the size of the 
moon as seen by the naked eye, and one 
magnifying six hundred and thirty times 
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would give Mars a diameter ten times greater 
than that of the moon as seen by the naked 
eye. 

But, if one ever attempted to put into 
practice any method of communication 
between this earth and the world of Mars, 
the signals would have to be on a much 
yaster scale. We would be compelled to 
make our squares, triangles, and _ circles 
hundreds of kilometres in extent, and then 
they would be drawn on the hypothesis: 
first, that Mars is inhabited; second, that 
among its inhabitants there are many who 
devote themselves to the study of astronomy ; 
third, that they have optical instruments of 
equal magnifying power with our own; 
fourth, that they watch with great attention 
our planet, which must appear to them as a 
star of the first magnitude, the morning and 
evening star, the most brilliant in their 
heavens. 

But is this quadruple hypothesis to be 
accepted? If the question ‘were submitted 
to the universal suffrage of the denizens of 
our world, there could be little doubt as to 
the response. Without asking the opinion 
of the aborigines of Central Africa or the 
Pacific islands, and addressing ourselves only 
toa numerical majority of the population of 
Burope, one might safely affirm that they 
would not even understand the question; for 
the majority of men do not even know that 
the earth is a planet, and that other planets 
are worlds like our own. 

Moreover, there is the mass of excellent 
common sense, of good strong every-day 
sense, that reasons so justlg, thanks to its 
excellent education: We are, without the 
shadow of doubt, the most intelligent beings 
throughout creation; why should other 
planets enjoy the distinguished honor of 
being inhabited by such intellectual giants 
as ourselves? Is it credible that in any other 
world there can exist men who are our equals? 

To be sure, one might reply that the most 
intelligent nations on our planet do not 
altogether understand how to conduct them- 
selves; that their lofty intelligence often 
finds its principal exercise in destroying one 
another or in ruifiing themselves; that 
they discount the future like madmen and 
fools; that among them thieves are by no 
Means rare, nor indeed are assassins. 

But, in spite of all this, we are incon- 
testably very superior beings; nor is it 


— 


probable that, in the myriads of worlds 
which revolve in the immensity of space, 
nature could possibly have produced beings 
on an intellectual plane with us 

“Why, then,” these excellent -superior 
common-sense people would say, “should we 
try to begin an optical correspondence with 
the planet Mars? Even if it is inhabited, its 
inhabitants must be vastly inferior to us, 
and it would be time and trouble thrown 
away. For, granting that they saw our sig- 
nals, they would not have the slightest idea 
that they were addressed to themselves.” 

But have not the inhabitants of Mars 
already begun this optical communication? 
And suppose, after all, it is we who fail to 
understand ? 

Astronomical instruments were only 
invented two hundred and _ seventynine 
years ago. Mars has been an object of close 
astronomical observation, in its principal 
geographical details, since the year 1858. 
The complete observations of the whole of 
this geography date from 1862. The first 
detailed triangulation of this planet, the 
first geographical map, including the smallest 
objects visible through the telescope and 
micrometrically measured, was only begun 
in 1877; continued in 1879, it was finished 
in 1882. Consequently, it is only within 
the last few years that the planet Mars has 
entered into the sphere of our complete 
observation. We might even go so far as to 
assert that there is only one man in the 
world who has really seen all these details— 
the astronomer Signor Schiaparelli, director 
of the Observatory of Milan. 

According to the most probable cosmo- 
graphic theory, Mars is anterior to our world 
by several millions of years, and much more 
advanced in its destiny. The inhabitants of 
Mars may have been making signals to us 
for the last hundred thousand years, and not 
a soul on our planet has understood them. 
Only in the last two hundred and seventy- 
seven years would our astronomers have 
been able—not to discover them, for their 
instruments were not sufficiently powerful 
for that—but to dream of the possibility of 
seeing more clearly, some day, what was 
going on in this neighboring world. In fact, 
it has been but a few years since we could 
cherish any reasonable hope of distinguish- 
ing these minute details, much less dare to 
explain them. 
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The geographical map of the planet Mars 
has just been completed with infinite care 
by the able astronomer of Milan. Examine 
this map. You will observe in several places 
on it small dots, by which the astronomer 
notes the presence of luminous spots which 
shine like snow under the rays of the sun, 
It is not at all probable that these luminous 
spots are due to the presence of snow, for 
they are visible near the equator, beneath 
the tropics, as well as in high latitudes. 
Nor can they be mountain-peaks, for they 
are close to the seas and are symmetrically 
disposed relatively to certain rectilinear 
canals. Moreover, several among them seem 
to mark parallels of latitude and meridians, 
and, in examining them, one is involuntarily 
reminded of geodetical signs. You can dis- 
tinctly trace triangles, squares, and rect- 
angles, 

I do not assert that these luminous spots 
are drawn by engineers and astronomers in 
the world of Mars, nor that these sixty 
rectilinear canals, parallel and double, put- 
ting in communication all the seas, are the 
work of the inhabitants of this neighboring 
world; it would be presumption on my part 
so to conclude. Nature is so rich in 
resources, so varied in her manifestations, 
so multiple and complex in her results, and 
often so original in her eccentricities, that 
we have no right to limit her modes of 
acting. Still it is no less true that, if the 
inhabitants of Mars did wish to communi- 
cate with us, this manner of doing so would 
be the mgst simple, and, up to the present 
moment,’ the only one to be imagined. 

wuld pot do better than thus to 
Minous spots in the form of 
es at equal distances. We 
mple, at the intersection of 
1 and sixtyseventh meridian 
teenth degree of boreal lati- 
tude,‘a regi@n bounded by these spots, which 
are. placedj at the respective distances of 
ni We Mans, and Bourges. Had the 
of Mars wished to address us 
igh; these signs, they could not have 
‘ chosen & better method of arranging them. 
I repeat that I am far from asserting that 
such ig the case; but if it were, it is we, 
fabitants of the earth, who have failed 
iderstand. 
nd really there is nothing so surprising 
at fact. The inhabitants of the earth 
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do not trouble themselves much about celes- 
tial matters. They busy themselves in eating 
drinking, and heaping up goods of all kinds, 
in periodically killing one another, and ti 
dying; but, as to inquiring where they are 
and what the universe really is, that does 
not concern them. 

The inhabitants of Mars, on the contrary, 
being so much older than we, ought to be 
proportionately advanced in the path of 
progress, and live a more intellectual and 
spiritual life. We may safely conclude that 
they are better instructed than ourselves in 
the mysteries of nature, and understand our 
world better than we do. theirs. 

If, then, the dwellers in Mars, having lived 
much longer in the harmony of a pacific 
and intelligent life, have thought of essaying 
to communicate with the earth by means of 
signals, on the supposition that our planet 
was inhabited by an intelligent race, and 
never having received any response from us, 
might they not naturally infer therefrom 
that we are greatly their inferiors, that we 
are not much interested in celestial things, 
that perhaps the science of astronomy is not 
very far advanced among us, and that in all 
probability we have not yet emerged from 
the grosser instincts of materialism? 

Perhaps, too, the Martian academicians 
might pronounce our world uninhabited and 
uninhabitable: first, because in many 
respects it is unlike their own; second, 
because we have but one moon, while they 
have two; third, because our years are too 
short; fourth, because our sky is very often 
clouded, cigs a is almost always quite 
clear; fifth and sixth, for a thousand other 
reasons equally conclusive as the above. 

There has just been completed in the 
United States the most powerful telescope 
ever constructed; it measures nearly three 
feet in diameter and sixty feet in length. 
One of the first uses that will be made of it 
will be to direct it toward this hitherto 
enigmatical neighbor of ours, and, with its 
powerful aid, endeavor to understand the 
singular features presented by. its geography. 
After steam, telegraphy, the electric light, 
and the telephone, would not. the discovery 
of unmistakable signs of the existence of a 
humanity inhabiting another region in our 
solar archipelago prove the most marvelous 
apotheosis of scientific glory in the nineteenth 
century ? 
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MARGIE: 


A CINDERELLA. 


BY ALMA VIRGINIA McCRACKEN, 






JARGIE DEAN had reached ler 

WL x eighteenth year, and not a soul 

es in Louville had discovered she 
YY Ai) was a beauty. People were so 
it accustomed to the graceful little 
figure, that they would have laughed out- 
right had anyone mentioned to them that 
it was more than ordinarily comely. 

Her father had been killed in the war, 
His widow had moved to the village with 
her little daughter years ago, for economy’s 
sake; she was a frail delicate woman, refined 
and wonderfully skillful with her needle, 
with which she supported the little house- 
hold. Margie had kept the house neat since 
she was a tiny thing. Mrs. Dean, bending 
over her own work, would cast proud fond 
glances at the wee housekeeper as she flitted 
from one common piece of furniture to 
another, removing every particle of dust 
with her feather brush—the beautiful little 






face wistful in its earnestness, a fluffy golden . 


curl escaping here and there beneath the 
handkerchief she tied on her small shapely 
head. She was not gifted in the sewing line, 
and both agreed that her forte was house- 
keeping and housework. 

There came a time when illness stilled the 
mother’s busy fingers; then death put their 
work aside forever, and little Margie Dean 
was left alone. Kind neighbors did much 
to lighten the girl’s burden in her great 
sorrow, but they were all poor friends and 
she soon felt the necessity of doing some- 
thing for herself. 

There was Mrs. Blackwell, a very old lady 
and an invalid: she needed someone to wait 
on her, and readily took the young girl. 
Many moments of the old lady’s were made 
happy and peaceful by Margie’s amiability. 
When the invalid was querulous, she was 
ever patient and cheerful. The draught of 
medicine seemed less bitter from those 
youthful hands, afd the nourishment more 
strengthening—her brightness filling the 
sick-room with something like sunshine the 
while. But the best of care could not pro- 
long a life wasted by disease and weakened 


by age. Three years after her mother’s 
death, Margie was again homeless. 

Just at this period, a picturesque villa in 
Louville was offered for sale—a quaint 
dwelling, all gables, turrets, and bay-win- 
dows rising out of a labyrinth of clinging 
ivy. A romantic place, with summer-houses 
and arbors all covered with trailing sprays 
of rose-vines and scarlet creepers, with the 
green velvety lawn here and there dotted 
with gay flower-beds. Mrs. Harriet Bervie, 
a noted authoress, fell in love with the 
beautiful place and bought it for a country 
residence. She wanted some quiet nook 
wherein she might work, “far from the 
madding crowd,” and this was the spot 
exactly adapted to fill her imagination with 
sunny fancies. 

When Margie heard of her coming, she 
thought possibly there might be a place for 
her in this household; at any rate, she would 
see. 

It was a bright warm day in the autumn, 
and, as the carpets were being laid in the 
house, Mrs. Bervie had a rug, writing-table, 
and chair placed under a large linden-tree 
on the lawn, and was deep in a manuscript 
when Margie stood before her, the sweet 
face suffused with a warm glow. 

With her pen suspended in mid-air, the 
authoress took in the details of this appari- 
tion in blue print—the graceful figure, the 
faultless features, the dark lustrous eyes, the 
golden hair, the rosebud mouth, the pink 
cheeks—a vision as fair indeed as her imagi- 

nation had ever painted. 

“But you see, my child, my type- -writ- 
ing—” she began. 

“T want to do housework, if you please,” 
Margie interrupted. 

“You? Why, my dear, you astonish me!” 

Here was a romance in real life. She 
looked at the lovely girl in amazement; the 
fairest creature she had ever seen seeking so 
lowly a position! She must hear this child’s 
history. 

Right willingly Margie opened her heart. 
To Mrs. Bervie, it seemed a very sad life; 
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but the girl did not realize this, and was very 
happy indeed to have so much interest taken 
in her. 

“Well, child, I will take you as my com- 
panion; you can do many things for me.” 

Very much attached Margie soon became 
to Mrs. Bervie, for that lady was kind and 
lovable; silver had touched the hair, but 
the heart was as young as ever. She had 
taken a great fancy to the girl, and on better 
acquaintance was even more pleased. 

“Why, the child has the most delicate 
innate refinement,” she soliloquized; “ cor- 
rect grammar is intuitive. She has the 
sweetest of voices in speaking, too—that is 
such a charm. I have a fancy to try a little 
experiment.” 

Sometimes Mrs. Bervie liked to do eccen- 
tric things. When Margie came in, she elec- 
trified her with: ; 

“How would you like to go to a ball, my 
dear ?” 

“Very much indeed, but I never expect 
to do so.” 

“Can you dance?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“Let me see you.” 

Margie went through various steps grace- 
fully and correctly. 

“So you can. Well, Margie, what would 
you say to my chaperoning you to a ball in 
the city on the twentyfifth ?” 

“You are jesting, Mrs. Bervie.” 

“Not at all; I was never more serious in 
all my life. Several of my friends will be 
there. I think we would have a charming 
evening.” 

The young face flushed with delight; she 
embraced Mrs. Bervie rapturously. 

“Qh, you are too good to me.” 

“You must not call it goodness; it is a 
little eccentric experiment of mine, Margie.” 

The morning of the ball, they went up to 
the city, the girl’s eyes dilating with wonder 
and delight at the marvelous sights. They 
took rooms in a great hotel; everything 
seemed so new, strange, and lovely to Margie, 
that she was not quite sure she was not 
dreaming it all. But, when Mrs. Bervie 
opened a large box which was brought up to 
their apartments, her astonishment knew no 
bounds; there was revealed to her such a 
vision of artistic millinery! 

When she was arrayed for the ball, in the 
dress of gauzy gossamer texture in a delicate 
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shade, trimmed with filmy lace and flowing 
ribbons, she could not recognize her own 
reflection in the mirror. The long gloves 
covered her arms, but the exquisitely 
moulded shoulders shone pink and dimpled; 
the tiny slender slippers displayed a little of 
the silk hose which matched the dregs, 
With an ostrich-feather fan and bouquet of 
choice roses, Margie’s costume was complete, 

“Dear Mrs. Bervie, I feel as if I were 
Cinderella and you my fairy god-mother,” 

In all her ball grandeur, she did indeed 
look as if some magic wand had been at 
work. 

“But the envious sisters are missing, 
Well, enjoy yourself and you will please 
your fairy god-mother!” 

And-she did; with youth’s exuberance 
of vitality, she entered into the spirit of 
the dance. 

Numerous admirers crowded around Miss 
Dean, as she was called, and one who con- 
stituted her shadow almost the whole even- 
ing was a young gentleman blessed with 
as much wealth as good looks, and with 
qualities to match. Mrs. Bervie knew Har 
old Osgood well, and she looked approvingly 
on his admiration of Margie. 

Everyone praised her young friend’s love- 
liness, and she smiled a little sarcastically 
when some votary of the world worldly 
offered incense at the unknown beauty’s 
shrine. General Vance, who was always 
gallant in his appreciation of feminine fuir- 
ness, extolled the girl’s grace in enthusiastic 
terms. 

“Yes, general, you should take an interest 
in her; she is the daughter of a soldier— 
Kingman Dean.” 

“Is it possible? Kingman Dean fought 
under my command, and died a hero. There 
was a volunteer called for in a difficult 
action; Dean unhesitatingly offered himself, 
and was killed in the performance of his 
duty. He had been made a lieutenant for 
his gallantry only a few days before. He 
was ambitious and courageous; but for his 
untimely death, he would have won couut- 
less laurels,” 

Just then Margie approached, but Harold 
Osgood claimed her at once for the next 
dance. Taking his arm with a happy smile, 
she was about to move off, when General 
Vance stood hefore them. 

“My. child,” said the old gentleman, “I 
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knew your father, and right proud you 
should be of him—he was a hero! I am 
pleased indeed to meet his daughter; you 
must always consider me your friend.” 

The dew gathered in Margie’s eyes; she 
looked him her best thanks. She had never 
heard her father spoken of except by her 
mother, and these words of praise were very 
sweet to her. 

“This child ought to have a pension,” 
continued the general, coming back to Mrs. 
Bervie. “I shall interest myself in obtain- 
ing it for her.” 

The brightest evening in Margie’s recollec- 
tion was over too soon, and next day found 
the friends again in the peaceful little villa 
at Louville. 

Not many days passed before there was a 
guest at the door of Mrs. Bervie’s house, in 
the person of Harold Osgood. She smiled 
as she saw the tall figure, with his handsome 
face a little perplexed, making his way up 
the gravel path. 

“To what am I indebted for this visit, 
Harold?” laughed Mrs. Bervie. 

“Why—well, you see, I suppose I might 
as well say I called to ask Miss Dean’s 
address. You have such a way of reading 
people, there is no use in my making polite 
subterfuges to you; I may as well own 
right up.” 

“Well, Miss Dean is in Louville—I’ll tell 
you that much; consequently, you are 
‘warm’ in your search. Have you found 
the glass slipper which will fit no foot but 
hers?” 

“Ts that necessary in order to find her? I 
think, when I am in Mrs. Bervie’s house, I 
am safe to be ‘hot’ in my search. I won’t 
need the glass slipper. Miss Dean is not a 
Cinderella.” 

“ What if she were?” 
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On, I would be like to that bird of the dawning 
That sings on his nest that the daybreak is near, 

The herald of light and the hope of the morning, 
First to perceive that the new day is here. 


A Dryad asleep in the heart of the forest, 
Is not more secluded, more hidden in gloom, 
Forthe leaves wrap him over amantleof blackness, 
Though green be their color in morning’s clear 
bloom. 
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“That would not make a particle of dif- 
ference tv me. I would go to every kitchen 
in town until I found her. But come—don’t 
tease me any longer: tell me where I may 
see Miss Dean.” 

“Well, I cannot allow you to return to 
town without offering you my hospitality ; I 
hope you will remain tolunch and meet Miss 
Dean, my adopted daughter.” 

Margie looked very charming in a simple 
morning-dress, and Harold viewed her with 
unfeigned admiration. 

It was astonishing how many excuses he 
found for running down to Louville, until a 
day came when he put his hopes and fears in 
words to Margie. 

“But have you the moral courage to wed 
a sort of Cinderella? What would people 
say? Why, the aristocracy here consider it 
extremely eccentric of Mrs. Bervie to adopt 
me. What—” 

“Spare me, please. With all due respect 
to the aristocracy of Louville, I do not 
value their opinion one thousandth part so 
much as I do yours, my darling. What do 
you say? Let it be ‘yes,’ and I shall be the 
happiest, proudest man alive, to have won 
the fairest girl in all the world.” 

When the wedding was announced and 
Louville realized Margie was to marry the 
wealthy Harold Osgood, the fact changed 
entirely their opinion of her. It was won- 
derful how all the high and mighty of the 
little place flocked to Mrs. Bervie’s villa to 
congratulate and pay court to Margaret Dean. 

So there was a pretty wedding in the 
quaint old church. There were three brides- 
maids from the most exclusive families of 
Louville; General Vance gave the bride 
away, and Mrs. Bervie smiled complacently 
at the happy denouement to this little 
experimental romance of hers. 
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The hush of the night is unbroken—the sleeper 
Scarce turns on his pillow that faint voice to 
hear ; 
But all bird companions, the flyer and creeper 
Awake at the sound of that clarion dear. 


It may be the robin, it may be the swallow, 
It matters but little to listening ear; 

Soon all the choir of sweet voices will follow. 
Awake then, O dreamer, for morning is here! 
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oN | for service, my 

. child.” 

“Yes; mamma.” 

As she spoke, Ave- 
ron Breen rose and 
put away her embroid- 
ery. Then she went 
into the other room, 
to make a change in 
her dress. Ten min- 
utes later, she came back equipped 
for a walk in the crisp winter air, 
muff and prayer-book in hand. She 
was such a pretty sight to look at, that her 
mother might have been excused for devour- 
ing her with her eyes as she said good-bye. 
After the parting kiss had been exchanged 
and Averon had gone, Mrs. Breen,. leaning 
back in her invalid’s chair, fell to thinking 
as usual about her only child—thoughts of 
whom filled most of the long hours of her 
inactive life—and wondered whether this 
regularity at Lenten services had any con- 
nection with the presence of the handsome 
young assistant at St. Ambrose’s. She might 
have been spared her wondering, could she 
have followed her daughter in her walk to 
ehurch. 

Averon hurried along, for it was rather 
late, quite unconscious that the keen Feb- 
ruary air had lent a becoming color to her 
cheeks, her mind full of rather solemn 
thoughts until she was almost at the door, 
when these were interrupted by the appear- 
ance of a tall good-looking man who came 
to her side. 

“How do you do, Miss Breen?” 

“ Good-afternoon, Dr. Hearn.” 

The glow of exercise kindly hid the little 
blush which came to Averon’s cheek as she 
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greeted the new-comer, but her pious medi- 
tations were put to flight when he said: 

“May I have a seat in your pew for this 
afternoon’s service?” 

Of course she answered “yes,” and a 
moment later they were sitting side by side 
in the quiet church. Before Averon’s 
vagrant thoughts could be recalled, she told 
herself, not without a sensation of pleasure, 
that Dr. Hearn’s attention to his Lenten 
duties had increased of late, He walked 
home with her, talking of all sorts of thing, 
In the course of their stroll, for they went 
very slowly, he asked after Mrs. Breen. 

“Mamma. is not so well as usual this 
week,” answered Averon; “and I am sorry, 
for Mr. Denman, her New York lawyer, is 
coming for a couple of days, and attending 
to business upsets her at best.” 

“Excuse me, but did you say Mr. Den- 
man, a New York lawyer? I used to know 
a gentleman of that name,” Dr. Hearn 
remarked. “Has he a daughter Emily?” 

“T believe he has,” responded Miss Breen. 
“Very likely it is the same. He is a wid- 
ower with but one child.” 

“She is exceedingly plain, but a nice girl,” 
the young man went on. 

Averon smiled. No man would speak that 
way about a woman he cared anything about, 
and she felt an unaccountable sense of relief. 

“T have never seen Miss Denman,” she 
replied, still smiling; “but her father has 
showed us her picture, and I should think 
she might answer to your description.” 

“They were very kind to me while I was 
at Columbia College—I always go to see 
them when I am in New York; in fact, Mr. 
Denman was very anxious for me to settle 
there instead of here—he offered me every 
inducement.” 
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By this time, they had reached the house ; physicians put together. Her health has 
and, as it was almost time for tea, the even- not been good this winter at all ; ; some- 
ing meal in the little town where they lived, times fear she may go into decline. 
the doctor would not come in. As she went The old gentleman s voice trembled as he 
upstairs and removed her wraps, Averon spoke, for his daughter was. the apple of his 





could not refrain from 
wondering about those 
inducements. . “ Could 
one have been—” And 
here she stopped, pro- 
nouncing her reflections 
unprofitable; but she had 
always been curious why 
Dr. Hearn had chosen a 
small place like Thorn- 
bury to build up a prac- 
tice in. 

Mr. Denman came the 
following morning in the 
noon train, and proved, 
as the conversation at the 
dinner-table elicited, to 
be Dr. Hearn’s friend. 
He expressed great plea- 


sure at hearing his name, and declared his eye. Both women were very sorry for him, 
intention of going to see him before he left especially Averon, because of the intuitions 


for home. 


that had shaped themselves into convictions 


“Although he had not yet graduated when which she could not banish. 
he was with us,” the lawyer said, “he did Most of the afternoon and evening was 
my daughter more good than all the other spent by Mrs. Breen in talking business to 
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her lawyer, and she went to bed very much 
fatigued. She was still sleeping the next 
morning when Averon, having given their 
guest his breakfast, started out to attend to 
some househo!d errands in the village. A 
little before noon, she came home, and would 
have gone straight to her mother’s room had 
not Mr. Denman met her in the hall. 

“May I speak to you a moment?” he 
said. 

“ Certainly,” she responded, following him 
into the library. 

He closed the door after her, and then she 
noticed that his usually solemn manner was 
more impressive than ever. Looking quest- 
ioningly at him, she perceived that he looked 
particularly grave, and she wondered, still 
in perfect unconsciousness, what he wished 
to say to her. 

“Will you not sit down, my dear young 
lady?” he asked. 

Averon’s impulse was to remain standing ; 
but, instead of yielding to it, she took the 
chair offered her and waited for him to 
speak. A few moments of silence ensued, 
during which the young girl began to fee] 
uncomfortable, yet scarcely anxious, so dull 
are our perceptions sometimes, At length, 
Mr. Denman spoke. 

“You are a brave woman, I think, 
Averon; can you bear a great blow?” 

“What do you mean?” she cried, spring- 
ing to her feet. “Is it my mother? Is any- 
thing wrong with her?” 

The old lawyer, who had been standing 
by the window all this time, came toward 
Averon and took both her hands tenderly 
in his. 

“Yes, my child,” he began; but she inter- 
rupted him with: 

Ts she ill?” 

“Very ill,” he answered, gently. 

“Where is she? Let me go to her— 
quick,” cried Averon, wrenching her hands 
from his hold and turning to fly upstairs. 

Mr. Denman laid a detaining grasp on her 
arm. 

“ Wait,” he said. “It is worse than that.” 

“Worse than that? Not dead?” 

He had no need to answer, only to catch 
in his arms the unconscious form of the 
poor motherless girl. 

The weeks that followed were a blank to 
Averon Breen. Mr. Denman was as kind 
as a father could have been. His daughter 
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came and took charge of the house, while 
he attended to everything else. As soon ag 
possible, they removed Averon to their own 
home, and she submitted with the meeknegg 
of utter lassitude, asking no questions and 
really not caring what was done with her, 
She had seen no one since the terrible shock, 
not even the young doctor—who had been 
very kind, they told her. She remembered 
him only in a vague sort of way, as one 
who had been an agreeable companion in 
her old life, which was separated from her 
present existence by an impassable gap— 
impassable as death. 

It was months before Averon regained her 
usual health; but she did regain it at last, 
for she was young and strong. Then she 
began to realize the devoted kindness of 
Mr. Denman and his daughter, and to feel 
overwhelming gratitude toward them. She 
began to think of money-matters too, and, 
one day, spoke to him on the subject. He 
assured that he had attended to all busines 
affairs, and begged her not to trouble herself 
about these. She was very glad not to hare 
to do so at first, for she hardly felt strong 
enough. 

One day, she learned from Emily that 
Dr. Hearn had come to the city to prac- 
tice, and was to call on them that evening. 
For the first time, a faint stir of old feelings 
made themselves felt; and, when she dressed 
for dinner, she looked in the glass with 
something like human interest. She had 
seen no old friends at all—to gather up the 
links of her former life had seemed more 
than she could bear; but, now that she was 
better, she told herself this was wrong, and 
so had promised Emily that she would come 
into the drawing-room that evening. When 
Dr. Hearn arrived, the two young ladies 
were seated there, and, as she rose to greet 
him, Averon felt almost a shock of surprise 
that he was not more changed; it seemed 
to her as if everything in the world must 
have altered, and it gave her a sharp pang 
to realize her mistake. The visitor did not 
stay long, and Miss Breen was very glad 
thereof, for it was a trying hour to her. A 
faint sense of joy in living began to break 
the monotony of her pain, and she rather 
resented it. 

Dr. Hearn was a frequent visitor after 
this, and each visit brought less of a pang 
and more of a pleasure to Averon. With 
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the return of her old self, she began to lose 
some of the selfish unreflecting abstraction 
of grief, and a trivial speech of Miss Den- 
man’s recalled to her mind her last Lenten 
conversation with the young physician and 
the suspicions it had roused at the time. 
Trifling circumstances and little occurrences 
strengthened this suspiciim into positive 
conviction. She struggled against it «as 
much as possible, tried to banish it, to 
laugh it away, but in vain. At last, she 
gave up battling and faced the unpleasant 
truth squarely. 

What should she do? Ah, that was the 
question! Was it her duty to sacrifice her 
life because they had been kind to her? 
Why had they not let her die when dying 
would have been easy, when it was only 
living that seemed hard? Would Emily go 
into decline if she were not granted her 
heart’s desire? It seemed possible; for, as 
Averon had grown stronger and brighter and 
more like her old self, Emily had grown 
paler, thinner, Jess cheerful. 

One day, when going over these questions 
in her mind for the hundredth time, it 
occurred to Averon that it might help to 
banish her dreary communings if she would 
put her mind to business matters and find 
out from Mr. Denman just what her financial 
position was. A writing-desk filled with 
papers which she had never examined, 
because the lawyer had told her they were 
all legal documents, stood in her room. The 
thought of connecting her mother with tire- 
some money-matters had all along been very 
distasteful to her, but now it served to 
steady her storm-tossed soul to deal with 
hard dry facts. With some difficulty, she 
found the key of the desk, and, opening it, 
sat down to explore its contents. These 
were just what Mr. Denman had said, and 
Averon was not sufficient of a business 
woman to make much out of them. She 
was about to close the desk and give up 
her examination as unprofitable, when she 
suddenly received an electric shock. Push- 
ing aside some papers, she saw a letter 
directed to her in the handwriting of the 
dead. She gazed at the envelope for an 
instant, and then took it up in her trem- 
bling fingers, her thoughts in a whirl. At 
last, one question shaped itself distinctly: 
“Did Mr. Denman know of this?” It was 
some moments before Averon recovered her- 
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self sufficiently to break the seal and read 
the few lines inclosed. When she had fin- 
ished, she was deadly pale, but she did not 
faint. Summoning all her forces, she rose 
and hurried across the hall, letter in hand, 
to the library, where she knew Mr. Denman 
was to be found at that hour. In response 
to her hasty knock came the invitation to 
enter, and, a moment later, Averon, looking 
like the ghost of herself, was facing the 
astonished lawyer, holding the open letter 
in her outstretched hand. 

“Ts this true, Mr. Denman—what mamma 
says?” It was some instants—and they 
seemed hours to the girl—before the aston- 
ished man comprehended her question, and, 
when he did, he would have evaded it if 
he could; but he saw by the look in his 
questioner’s eyes that the time had come 
for an explanation. In the meantime, the 
interrogatory was put still more insistently. 
“Ts it true, what mamma says—that she 
put all her money in an unlucky specu- 
lation, and that there would be nothing left 
for me? Am I a pauper, living on your 
kindness? Was it theghock that killed my 
poor mother?” 

Mr. Denman felt as if he were receiving 
an arraignment at the bar of justice. 

“Sit down, my poor child, and I will tell 
you all about it,” he said, gently, almost 
forcing Averon into a chair. 

“ But it is true—you cannot deny it?” she 
persisted ; and he did not contradict her. 

Even after he had finished his explanation, 
Averon did not fully comprehend the state 
of affairs. It took several interviews and a 
careful perusal of all her mother’s papers 
before she arrived at a thorough understand- 
ing of her misfortunes. Against her 
lawyer’s advice and even remonstrances, 
Mrs. Breen had invested almost everything 
she possessed, in an investment of a friend’s, 
which had proved an utter failure. Subse- 
quent small losses had brought on utter ruin, 
and it was no doubt the shock of learning 
that she and her daughter were almost penni- 
less which had caused Mrs. Breen’s death. 

“And all this time I have been living on 
your kindness, Mr. Denman,” said Averon, 
when she at last understood. “I would 
thank you, but I never can.” 

“Do not speak of it, Miss Averon; it was 
nothing,” cried Mr. Denman. 

In the chill hours of the night, when 
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Averon faced her future, one determination 
was uppermost—her course was quite clear. 
She owed everything to these people; she 
must not spoil their lives—so she would go 
away somewhere and earn her living. To 
ecure Emily’s happiness was the least she 





could do, for all would come right when she 
was out of the road—Dr. Hearn would not 
be any more constant than the rest of the 
world. 

She was very calm and quiet in those 
days, but as deaf as a stone wall to either 
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father’s or daughter’s entreaties to remain, 
The latter were not as earnest as the former; 
for, though Emily was fond of her friend, 
she probably realized what it might mean to 


have her rival absent. At last, finding 


awy er 


Averon immovable, the kind-hearted }; 


secured her a position as governess in a 
distant country-town. It was what she had 
stipulated for. “ It will be easier to lead my 
changed life away from the past and all its 
associations, believe me,” she had said to 
him. 

Fortune favored her, for Dr. Hearn was 
obliged to go away on business just before 
it would have been necessary to inform him 
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of her plans, and, by hurrying up her 
arrangements, she was enabled to leave 
before his return. 

When she found herself alone in her new 


e, Averon drew a long sigh of relief 
ome, g sig 


which ended in a sob of despair. She had 
accomplished her will and completed her 
sacrifice, but she was so young to feel that 
all joy lay behind her, that the future had 
none to offer. 

The days that followed were dreary ones 
for the poor girl. New duties and responsi- 
bilities alone kept her from utter hopeless- 
ness. She heard frequently from the Den- 
maus. Dr. Hearn had come back, Emily 
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across the fields from the town. Her way 
led her across a little bridge into a wood; 
and there, far from any human being, she 
wrestled with herself, and at last conquered 
—at least, it was something that was the 
semblance of victory. After her marriage, 
Emily wrote but one letter, for which Averon 
was not sorry. It was easier to forget when 
there were no reminders of the past of any 
sort. 

It was a windy March day, the kind of 
weather when even well people have the 
toothache, and the rich and cheerful are 
dispirited. It was months since Averon had 
accepted her fate with resignation, but to-day — 





wrote, and was sorry to find her gone so 
unexpectedly. Sorry? Was that all? It 
was what she had planned for—she did not 
want him to care. And yet— 

Time dragged slowly on, tiil the news came 
that Emily and the doctor were to be 
married; and, though it was expected, the 
blow was not any easier to bear. They 
wanted her to come on and be bridesmaid, 
but of course she wrote them that was 
impossible. 

Life was very hard to bear, but Averon 
tried to make the best of it. Sometimes, 
however, she felt that she must escape from 
it, and then she took long solitary walks 


all the demons of unrest awoke within her 
the moment she finished her morning’s 


teaching. Her employer, who was a kind 
woman, declared that it was neuralgia, and 
advised Miss Breen to go to bed with hot 
poultices. The young lady herself thought 
differently, and, after dinner, started out to 
face the elements. It was a struggle to keep 
on her feet, and, when she had walked for 
two hours steadily, she felt better. She was 
on her homeward way now, and she stood 
on the little bridge facing the town under 
the wind-tossed boughs of the trees. As 
she gazed across the bare meadows, she saw 
a man walking toward her. There was 
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something strangely familiar about the gait, 
and, as he approached, about the figure also. 
Averon’s heart almost stood still—she could 
not move. A few moments later, Dr. Hearn 
was standing close beside her, but there 
was nothing dramatic about their meeting. 

“How do you do, Dr. Hearn?” Averon 
managed to ask, and he took her hand in 
silence. 

She found time to notice that there was 
crape on his hat and to wonder whether he 
could really be a widower, before he spoke. 

“Mr. Denman has sent for you; will you 
read his note?” 

“Of course I will come,” Averon an- 
swered, when she had finished reading the 
sorrowful request. 

As they walked toward the town, the 
doctor explained that he had gone there 
first and waited a long time, until finally 
they suggested that he might find Miss 
Breen taking her usual walk. 

The first thing Averon did on reaching 
the house was to explain matters to her 
employer. That kind-hearted lady, sus- 
pecting a romance, offered to release her 
governess at the end of a week, and so 
arrangements were made for Dr. Hearn to 
come for her at the expiration of that time. 
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Averon went through that week as in 
dream, and, almost before she realized it, 
she was receiving an affectionate Sreeting 
from her old friend. 

Poor Mr. Denman was terribly broken by 
his daughter’s death, but the presence of 
Averon. cheered him greatly. One of his 


cousins, an elderly widow, had taken charge 


of all household matters since Emily’s death, 
and she of course remained, though she 
deferred in every way to Miss Breen’s 
judgment. A year went quietly by. At the 
end of that time, Averon’s tranquillity of 
soul was shaken by a letter. Mr. Denman 
gave her. It was from the dead wife, writ- 
ten when she knew she was dying. 
“Forgive me, dearest Averon,” she wrote, 
“You have made the greatest sacrifice one 
human being could make for another, and 
I have accepted it. You will not grudge me 
my brief hour of happiness; I know; and, 
after all, it has not been such bliss as you 
will know some day when I am gone, for 
he never really loved me with the kind of 
love that is worth having. I have done 
wrong in accepting happiness at your hands, 
but I have had my punishment. When my 
husband asks you, do not refuse to make him 
happy; then I shall know I am forgiven,” 


FETTERED. 
BY AGNES L. PRATT. 


AFAR o’er the fragrant meadows 
The sun has sunk in the west, 
And deep in the shadowy forest 
The birds have gone to rest. 
The last gold tint of the sunset 
Still lingers athwart the sky, 
And the silvery glow of a moonbeam 
Lights the fleecy clouds on high. 


The valleys reach out in the distance 
To the hills, like a quiet dream ; 
Like a silver thread in the emerald, 
Wanders the rippling stream. 

The sky over all unbounded, 
A limitless dome of blue, 

With its starry canopy shelters 
The green fields wet with dew. 


In the midst of the waving grasses, 
By the water clear and wide, 

Stands a horse with his great eyes flashing, 
But he is fettered and tied. 

His noble head is uplifted, 
The evening breeze flutters his mane, 

His curved limbs are trembling with motion, 
With haste that he cannot restrain : 


And yet he is cruelly fettered 
Underneath God’s own freedom of sky. 
The stars shine in pity upon him, 
From their place in the azure on high; 
The beautiful sweep of the meadows, 
So free and unbounded and wide, 
' With the carelessly wandering water, 
To the fettered one all are denied. 


It was only a picture, yet sometimes 

I feel all its truth and its pain. 
There’s many a soul that is fettered, 

And will never know freedom again. 
Underneath all of God’s azure heaven, 

In the world that is boundless and wide, 
There is many a heart that is fettered, 

To whom freedom and hope are denied. 


Oh, saddest of all of God’s creatures, 
The soul to whose eyes has been given 
The sight of such bounteous blessings, 
And yet is shut out of their heaven. 
It is sad to be chained in a prison, 
Shut in by a dismal stone wall; 
But sadder by far to be fettered 
In sight of the freedom due all. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
INDSAY turned so 
white that Hartley 
thought she would 
faint Then she 
shrank away from 
him with terror. She 
forgot that she had 
begun to love him. 
Her one idea was that the dread of years 
had overtaken her, and this time she could 
not run away. 

He understood something of her feeling, 
and soothed her kindly. ‘ Do not imagine,” 
he said, “ that I mean to force my claim upon 
you in any way. I would not have told you 
until I felt sure of your caring a little for 
me; but we positively cannot get down the 
mountain in this howling hurricane, and I 
revealed my secret to ease your mind about 
the proprieties.” 

It really did not seem to her to make much 
difference. She was too stunned, for the 
moment, to have any clear ideas. She left 
her hand passively in his while he rapidly 
explained what she needed to know, and 
then, tired out and unnerved, she burst into 
tears. 

He let her cry. He even moved away— 
went back to the window, and stared out on 
the shadowy torrent that was turning the 
plateau into a glistening lake. 

She cried on softly, and, seeing that he did 
not notice her, laid her head on the table 
and presently wept herself to sleep. 

The storm increased with the darkness, 
and the raging wind threatened to tear up 
the little hut by the foundations. A damp 
chill pervaded the place, in spite of the open 
fire, and the hours dragged on slowly until 
midnight. Still the weary girl slept on. 
Her husband sat beside her for a long time, 
lost in thought. He was very tired himself, 
discouraged and depressed; but he was not 
one who ever allowed his own miseries to 
make him forget another’s comfort. He 
found a roll of rough blankets in the bottom 
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of the cupboard; moving quietly about, he 
spread them in the warmest corner, carried 
his sleeping wife to this couch and covered 
her without her waking, so tired was she. 
He lighted the longest candle, replenished 
the fire, and sat down to wait for morning, 
till, overcome by sleep, he folded his arms 
over the table, laid his head on them, and 
fell asleep. 

It was day when he awoke; but Lindsay 
still slept. The morning was dark, though 
the rain had stopped and there was a pros- 
pect of clearing. Mr. Hartley had every- 
thing ready for breakfast when his wife 
at last stirred; but her first movement was a 
sudden shrinking which cut the poor fellow 
to his very heart. He regretted now that he 
had told her; it was going to make his court- 
ship harder. 

“Madame,” he said, cheerfully, “the fumes 
of my chicory &la Mocha doubtless awoke 
you. Approach and partake. Or what am 
I thinking of? I will withdraw for a space 
of ten minutes or so, to give you time for 
your toilette.” 

He set atin basin full of fresh water on 
a chair and left her. When he returned, 
she was fresh and neat and not sorry to 
accept a cup of coffee at his hands. It was 
without milk, but it was excellent—under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. Hartley’s manner was so easy and 
kind, so free from anything lover-like or 
authoritative, that a wild hope crossed her 
that he might not mean to claim her, that 
they might go on pursuing their separate 
lives just as they had before. But she kept 
throwing shy glances from under her eye- 
lashes at her companion, viewing him with 
this new idea that he was her own. She 
was glad he was so nice-looking, so bright 
and strong and gentle. She admitted that 
accident had been kind in sending her such 
a manly ideal when it might have been so 
different, and a sudden remembrance of the 
drowned girl brought a most unpleasant 
sensation with it. She longed to ask him 
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if he had loved her very much, had mourned 
her long; but she did not dare. 

“When can we start?” she asked, instead. 

“T have been thinking of a plan,” he 
replied, “which might save the talk you 
dreaded. If—if matters between us had 
been a little different, I could have announced 
our relation and ended all that; for the 
baroness and Mr. Carrol both know.” 

“They know?” Lindsay gasped, with hor- 
ror and dismay. 

“Of course. As an honorable man, I had 
to tell them. I could not avoid an explana- 
tion with Mr. Carrol, and I could not deceive 
Madame Strelna.” 

“Ah!” 

“So, you see, Mrs. Cairn—”’ He stopped 
suddenly. “What on earth am I to call 
you?” 

“T suppose my name must be—” 

“Mrs. Hartley, undoubtedly; but, if you 
don’t want to take my name immediately, 
you need not—though you ought to. I would 
prefer, also, to address you with less of 
ceremony; and besides, I positively cannot 
go on calling you ‘Mrs. Cairn’—it is too 
absurd.” 

“Call me whatever you please,” she said, 
graciously. 

“T have heard the others—even Carrol— 
call you ‘ Lindsay.’ ” 

“Why not?” 

“And I may?” 

“Tf you choose. But tell me about your 
wonderful plan.” 

“T thought of this,” said Mr. Hartley: 
“Tt is still very early, only about half-past 
five. If we hurried, we could get back to 
the waterfall in less than an hour, and from 
there the path is straight. You could 
return to the valley, and, if you managed 
well, might reach your room and no one 
would ever know when you got there. I 
could turn back from the cascade and let 
them find me here, or I might even go to the 
upper plateau and simply say that you had 
decided to go home, and that I had spent the 
night in a shelter.” 

“ Now, that is really the first sensible thing 
I have heard you say!” cried J.indsay. 
“Quick! Let us be off.” 

He helped her to get ready; then, as she 
was about to leave, he asked her to wait one 
minute. 

She turned expectantly, supposing he had 
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found something more to put in order; but 
he was standing close beside her, pale and 
grave-and almost sad. 

“Lindsay,” he said, calling her for the 
first time by her name, “we are about to 
part again—needlessly, I think. Won't yoy 
come to me, my dear—my wife!—and |e 
me claim you before the world? Take 
moment to think before you decide. In 
little while, it may be too late for us both.” 

“Not yet,” she said, faintly. “I cannot! 
Give me a little more time. You seem like 
a stranger to me. I am terrified at the 
thought of—of belonging to you.” 

“T am afraid you dislike me,” he said, 

“Oh, no, no! indeed, no!” 

“That is at least something,” he answered, 
bitterly. “ Well, good-bye!” 

“Why good-bye? Are you not going down 
with me to the waterfall ?” 

“Yes; but I had a fancy to get the parting 
over here.” 

“Well, then, good-bye,” she said, laying 
her hand in his, “and thank you! You have 
been very kind and good.” 

He smiled, pressed the little hand, and le 
it fall. Then they hurried away. At the 
waterfall, she went on toward the valley, 
while he turned back to join the others. 

The plan worked well. Although it was 
nearly noon when Lindsay slipped into the 
chalet by a back door, she gained her room 
without meeting anyone, and went to bed 
and instantly to sleep. 

Mr. Hartley lost no time, and, keeping 
carefully to the mountain-side, reached the 
plateau just as the sleepy excursionists were 
beginning to clamor for their coffee. He 
was of course assailed with questions. 
Where was Mrs. Cairn? ete., etc. The 
baroness was very nervous, and Mr. Carrol 
looked gloomy and miserable. 

“Mrs, Cairn,” Mr. Hartley answered, 
“decided to go back to the valley; and, for 
my part, I expect to be lionized—I am a 
hero! I lost my way and spent the night in 
a little cabin which fortunately had a stock 
of dry fuel.” 

He went on talking as fast as he could, 
describing the storm, the lonely howling of 
the wind, and giving very little chance for 
penetrating questions. 

The sun came out brightly and the mist 
faded from the mountain-top, A consulta- 
tion followed about pursuing the original 
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plan, and it was decided to goon. But, for 
several of the party, the hours dragged. 
The baroness was impatient to get back to 
hear what Lindsay had to tell her. Mr. 
Carrol was distrait and rather cross, and 
Eliot Hartley, usually so light-hearted and 
devoted to the general amusement, seemed 
tired and out of spirits. The great feat was 
at last accomplished; a dangerous and use- 
less piece of climbing, for what? There was 
no better view than from a safer point 
below, and, if they had all been willing to 
admit the truth, they would have agreed 
that it was not worth the violent exertion. 
Far from admitting anything of the sort, 
they enthusiastically toiled down as they had 
toiled up, voting the whole affair a huge 
success. 

_Lindsay, opera-glass in hand, was sitting 
on the “wooden lace” balcony, watching 
them as they came down the zigzag, and she 
saw them long before they answered her 
yodel. She looked very fresh and sweet in 
her dull-green gown of soft silky clinging 
stuff, with little bunches of greenish-white 
edelweiss lying against the delicate lace 
fichu on her bosom. 

But why, when she had taken pains to 
make herself so fair for one man’s eyes, did 
she deliberately turn away her own and avoid 
their meeting? 

So it was. She had a gay jest for one, 
a playful congratulation for another, but 
not a word or glance for her liege lord. 
She gave no token of interest as Madame 
Strelna related the story of his early arrival 
that morning, of his night in a hut with Swiss 
Robinson supplies. She only said “Ah?” in 
a polite way and raised her green fan 
toward the light. The pale reflection fell 
over her face and effectually concealed her 
vivid blush. 

Mr. Hartley looked eagerly for some sign 
of secret understanding, but received none 
whatever. He took in every detail of the 
pretty toilette and liked it, while half guess- 
ing at the coquettish feeling that made her 
wish to make him forget her sorry plight 
in the rain. He hurried away to change his 
rough and travel-stained attire. 

He had had time to reflect, and approached 
her with self-possession and perfect calm. 

“It is necessary for us to have a little 
conversation, Lindsay,” he said, in a low 
tone. , 
Vou, CI—16., 
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“Ts it worth while?” she asked, nervously. 
“T mean, is it anything new you have to 
say? Because, if it is the same thing—” 

“It is something new—to you,” he rejoined, 
quietly. “Go and ask the baroness if we 
may sit in her parlor—there’s a good girl.” 

Lindsay stared at this cool tone of com- 
mand, wondering whether to take it as a 
matter of course or to consider him presuming 
and call him to order; but he was looking 
over her head, and affected not to see her 
reluctance to obey. 

So she went meekly and returned to say 
that the parlor was empty and at their 
service. 

When they reached the room, he closed 
the door, placed a chair for her, and then 
said: 

“T am going away.” 

“ Why 7 

“Well, to borrow a feminine phrase, 
because !” 

“Give me a better reason.” 

“My dear Lindsay, I begin to see that 
you are a coquette. But I am not Carl 
Carrol, to be played with; and since you 
do not like me—” 

“But I do like you!” 

‘Pardon me; I had not finished. I was 
going to say: Since you do not like me well 
enough to fulfill your wifely vows, I will 
leave you—not free, though; that, neither 
you nor I can ever be. And just here let 
me say one thing: it may please you some- 
time to know that I have kept my heart free 
for you through all these years—you, a wife 
I never had spoken to, and who now meets 
my advances with a shiver!” 

“Did you care very much for—for that 
other girl?” demanded Lindsay, irrele- 
vantly. 

“Who?” he asked, turning his startled 
brown eyes upon her. “What other girl? 
Oh, you mean Elizabeth Kerne. As you 
yourself answered me about Mr. Carrol, I 
can truly say: I was very fond of Lizzie.” 

“ How fond of her?” 

“Measure my affection by yours for Mr. 
Carrol,’”’ he answered, icily. 

“Then you did not really care much? Of 
course, it-is nothing to me.” 

“Of course! But listen to what I have to 
say before I leave you. Has it occurred to. » 
you, I wonder, that I am obliged by law. to”) 
support you? that you must consent, if not 
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to share my name, at least to share my fort- 
une?” 

“Never!” 

““You must{ Call yourself what you 
please; but understand, I object decidedly to 
my wife’s remaining a professional singer 
and a dweller in Bohemia—I won’t have it!” 

She looked frightened, then annoyed. 

“‘ How will you prevent it?” 

“ By appealing to your better sense. You 
owe me some regard, and will defer to my 
wishes—you will be reasonable?” 

“No, I will not! I don’t want—” 

“Make what plans you please,” he went 
on, “keep your old Marthe, if you want to; 
consult Madame Strelna about a suitable 
apartment, and do, I beseech you, for my 
sake as well as your own, take the name that 
is yours by right.” 

_ ‘Let me think it over.” 

“Very well—think; but do it! I cannot 
stay on here in this way, now that you know 
my relation to you. We shall probably 
meet again after your return to the city.” 

“ Where are you going?” He was silent. 
“Don’t go away, Mr. Hartley,” she said, 
coaxingly. “Let us be good friends again. 
Give me time. It is too soon—too sudden. 
Only stay! Everything will come out right 
somehow.” 

“ How am I to believe you?” he said, half 
relenting. ‘“ What proof will you give me 
of your sincerity? Will you let me buy 
you anew mountain dress for the one you 
spoiled ?” 

“Oh!” She looked shocked. 

“There, you see,’t he said; “you can’t get 
it into your head that Iam your own hus- 


band—that I have a right to buy you as . 


many things as I choose.” 

“Well,” she said, slowly, “you may get 
me the dress. Gray flannel, like the other 
one. I will mark down the directions. You 
can get the stuff at the next town.” Her 
eyes began to dance with fun, as she pict- 
ured this elegant young man purchasing 
yards and yards of flannel. 

“Who will make it?” he inquired, prac- 
tically, delighted beyond measure at this 
triumph. 

“Iwill; or I can give it to a little 
seamstress up on the hill-side, if you want 
to spend as much as possible on it.” 

“Certainly I do. Give me the instruc- 
tions, and I will pay all the expenses.” 
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“That is enough of concession for a very 
long time,” she said, “Let us talk about 
something else. We can go back to the 
balcony, and you may tell me about the 
view at the top and all the perils sur. 
mounted.” 

He agreed. They went back to join the 
others, who were all secretly relieved to be 
safe and dry again, yet were rivaling each 
other in praising the delights of “the wild 
chamois track.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

“ComE in, come in here,” said Madame 
Strelna; ‘we can open the door between 
our rooms and talk all night, if we want to, 
Oh, how I have waited for this moment!” 

“Why, what for?” asked her friend, inno- 
cently. 


“As if you did not know! I have been 


consumed with curiosity and frantic impa- 
tience all day, and this evening has been 
I want to know every- 


intolerably long. 
thing !” 

“Did not Mr. Hartley tell you?” 

“He told everybody a part of the truth, 
and they were not sufficiently keen to 
observe the inconsistencies, When I quest- 
ioned him, he—well, he referred me to you.” 

Lindsay had taken off her pretty green 
gown, and, wrapped in a white peignoir, was 
brushing her hair preparatory to its nightly 
braiding. 

“Mr. Hartley,” she said, musingly, “is a 
thorough gentleman.” 

“He is! But tell me all your adventures 
and how you got on with him. Did he lose 
you on purpose, do you think?” 

“ Madame!” 

“ How indignant we are! He is incapable 
of anything so base, eh?” 

“Indeed he is!” 

“You are getting on, my dear! But you 
take too much questioning. Begin at the 
beginning and tell me all. all, all.” 

“Well,” said Lindsay, sitting down in the 
arm-chair her friend pushed toward her, 
“we were talking and got interested, and, 
when the rain began, I don’t know how it 
was, I am sure, but we took the short turn 
instead of keeping on the edge, and went a 
mile or more astray. There we came to a 
little chélet—” 

“Oh, yes! I know all about the cup- 
board,” interrupted the baroness; “Mr. 
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Hartley talked about it to keep the people 
interested, until I believe I could give you 
an inventory of its contents!” 

“Then I wanted to start down the 
mountain again at once, and he would not 
let me, and we had a scene.” 

“You quarreled ?” 

“T insisted; he prevented—I am afraid he 
js one of those dreadful men with an iron 
will! I demanded to know by what right 
he assumed such authority, and—” 

“And he told you! What did you say?” 

“T cried, and let him see, I am afraid too 
plainly, that I was not enchanted to receive 
his revelation.” 

“Yet, Lindsay, you could scarcely find a 
better-looking or braver-hearted man.” 

“Tam quite satisfied of that. The fact is, 
Fanny, I don’t understand myself. When 
he spoke this evening of going away, my 
heart went down like lead; so I persuaded 
him to stay.” 

“Your husband is one to be proud of, 
Don’t play fast and loose with him, Lindsay. 
Don’t risk losing such a noble heart.” 

“No, I don’t mean to; but I can’t tell 
what possesses me. When he comes near 
me with those laughing eyes, I am overcome 
with what looks like terror or aversion, 
while I really believe it is a sort of shyness. 
But only think, Fanny—he wants me to 
share his fortune, to abandon my beloved 
Bohemia, give up my career! He says I 
must.” 

“Of course; he is quite right.” 

“And take his name!” 

“What else did you expect?” 

“And he is going to buy me a new 
mountain dress !”” 

“What?” Fanny gave a little shriek of 
laughter. 

“Gray flannel—to be made by the Swiss 
girl on the hill; and he will pay for it. 
Fancy !” 

“You are getting on very nicely, my dear 
Mrs. Hartley, and it won’t be long before 
Herr Strich will be playing your wedding- 
march.” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps. But you must 
be frightfully tired, and I could sleep cheer- 
fully for a long week. Good-night!” 

Carrol’s light burned late, as well. He 
was miserable. He could not tear his 
affection for Lindsay out of his heart, 
and his jealousy fought with his friend- 
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ship for Hartley until he half believed he 
hated him. He never gave a thought to 
Fanny; her affection for him he took to 
be as cousinly as his own for her—nothing 
more. The window was open. He sat there 
staring stupidly before him, and did not 
hear a knock at his door until it had been 
thrice repeated. 

“Come in!” 

Eliot Hartley entered, saying: 

“T would not have ventured in, but for 
your light. I thought you might expect me 
to come and give you fuller particulars than 
I cared to offer the others.” 

“T did not expect it,” answered Carl, 
cordially; “but I am very much obliged. 
I wish I were half as unselfish and con- 
siderate as you, old fellow. Your nature 
is as sweet as a woman’s, and yet there is 
nothing weak about you.” 

Hartley laughed, took a chair, selected 
a cigar from the case his friend held out, 
and gave a sketch of what had occurred. 

“So now you know just how we stand 
toward each other, just where we are; 
what do you think? Ought I to go or 
stay ?” 

Carl reflected ; threw himself honestly into 
the idea, and, after a moment’s silence, said: 
“T am going up the mountain for a few 
days with my ‘tools of trade.’ I want to get 
a sketch of that wonderful view. Why not 
come bay me}--You-would_tiot-be so far 
away as se ground gained, Bada “few 
days of ran ro loneliness a?é very 
telling in a] ve‘p 

” I believe sorte are Thy ( t mist 3 sb the 
nearest town in the merning, to make my 
purchase—the flannel, you know—and-thén, 
if you have Started, F- ‘will_folfow ; {Sf pot, 
we will go together.”-~ — 

“T will wait for you,” said the artist, 
pleased to have his plan adopted. 

Hartley shook hands and left him, and, 
with a heart eased by sympathy and liking 
for his rival, Carl’s light was soon extin- 
guished and his tired eyes closed in sheep. 


Veer * 


CHAPTER X. 

SEVERAL days passed. 

The baroness had many letters to write, 
and remained a good deal in her own room; 
while Lindsay, feeling a little piqued over 
Mr. Hartley’s desertion—as he meant her 
to de—practiced conscientiously and deter- 
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mined not to give a thought to her absent 
lord; after that—thought of nothing else. 

Mr. Hartley had sent the parcel of flannel 
with a little note saying that he was going 
off to camp and sketch with Mr. Carrol for a 
week or ten days. Inside the roll of flannel, 
Lindsay found a pretty purse with. the 
initials ““L. H.” in tiny silver letters, and 
within a goodly sum of gold. 

She blushed scarlet as she held this first 
evidence that another had a right to care for 
her requirements, and, if she had not been 
afraid of wounding him, she would have 
returned his gift. 

New arrivals in the hotel made a stir and 
change. There was to be a concert and a 
play, with all the amateurs brought forward 
and the professionals suppressed, after the 
usual fashion of summer resorts. 

The valley was not so pleasant to Lindsay 
and the baroness as it had been. They had 
both declined to take any part in the 
comedy, and their own chalet gave them 
some degree of quiet and repose; but the 
unrest and commotion in their neighborhood 
made itself felt, as any agitation will do. 

At the end of a week, the baroness said: 

“T am tired of this! Suppose we run 
away.” 

“ Where?” 

“Oh, we might join your husband,” the 
little lady answered, demurely. 

“Never! I don’t want to throw myself at 
him in that fashion. No! Besides, I am 
afraid of him.” 

“T declare, I do not understand you. He 
is as gentle as he is strong and brave.” 

“Yes; but it is a sort of moral fear—or 
mental, or something.” 

“You are in love with the man,” said her 
friend, bluntly, “and haven’t sense enough 
to know it. If I were in his place, I should 
elope with you and end this nonsense.” 

“He is much tce nice for that.” 

“You are an ice-maiden, and don’t 
deserve that embodiment of sunshine for 
a husband.” 

@ He seems satisfied with me.” 

“He would be hard to please if he weren’t, 
for you are as good as you are modest and 
pretty, my dear,’ said Madame Strelna, 
rushing at her and embracing her warmly ; 
“and that is saying a great deal. But what 
shall we do?” * 

“Anything would be a relief, after a week 
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of these terrific rehearsals and a prospect of 
being kept behind the scenes on the night 
of the performance,” sighed Lindsay ; “byt 
perhaps we ought to sacrifice ourselves for 
their pleasure. After all, it is great fun for 
these people who have never tried the thing 
seriously.” 

“Well, that is kind of you, and like you, 
I was afraid you might be really annoyed 
with it all. But, if you don’t mind, we will 
remain and endure our woe.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE great day arrived. 

A large barn belonging to the hotel had 
been turned into a theatre, with stage and 
curtain and creditable decorations of green 
boughs, flowers, and flags. There was even 
an orchestra, composed of a violin, a zither, 
and a parlor organ, with Herr Strich as 
conductor. The sides of the. stage were 
screened off for dressing-rooms. Madame 
Strelna and Lindsay were busy giving last 
touches to the costumes, last words of praise, 
advice, or warning. Then the orchestm 
struck up a gay waltz. The signal wa 
given; the curtain rose; the play began. 

It was rather an ambitious attempt for 
a party of inexperienced amateurs, but they 
had the sublime confidence in their own 
talent that belongs to youth, and the audi- 
ence was not disposed to be critical. The 
peasant-folk, who had not only been admitted 
but generously awarded the very best places, 
came in gala dress with their families. 

Madame Strelna and Lindsay escaped to 
the front when they could, but even there 
they found opportunities for bestowing kind- 
ness. An entranced but hopelessly perplexed 
urchin beside Lindsay had reason to be 
grateful for her rapid explanations of the 
scenes and situations; and the baroness 
found another who was eager to accept the 
same favor. 

The excitement in the valley had wafted 
up the mountain-side. A party of boys com- 
missioned to get wild flowers for the decora- 
tions had encountered the artists, and, being 
invited to partake of their midday meal and 
skillfully examined, had paid well for their 
entertainment in retailing all the news and 
gossip of the vale. The gentlemen- never 
doubted but that Madame Strelna and Lind- 
say would appear in the comedy, and, as 
they were growing tired of the wilderness, 
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they left their traps packed up, to be sent 
for by a guide; and, taking only their port- 
folios, they reached the hotel in time to 
dress and appear before the curtain fell. 

After the play, which was vehemently 
applauded, a dance was proposed. The 
chairs and benches were quickly removed, 
the musicians installed on the stage, and the 
audience invited to join in the revel. 

Madame Strelna soon saw her cousin, and 
knew that he was not alone; but Lindsay 
did not discover her husband’s presence until 
he addressed her. 

“They are playing La Rose,” he said, 
“which, as someone else has remarked, 
though no longer fresh, remains unfaded. 
Will you waltz?” 

Lindsay started with surprise, and con- 
sented in a confused sort of way. As she 
felt his arm about her and the light firm 
clasp of his hand, a strange happiness filled 
her heart, and, meeting his eyes, she whis- 
pered : 

“T am glad to see you back again.” 

Did she imagine it, or did his arm draw 
her a little closer to his heart, his hand-clasp 
tighten over hers? She did not dare to 
return the pressure, but there was no more 
shrinking from him in fear. 

“This floor scarcely invites dancing,” he 
said, after a turn or two. “It is warm here, 
and so crowded. They will never miss us. 
Will you come out in the moonlight for a 
stroll ?” 
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“Tf you like.” 

He sent her up to her room for a light 
shawl, offered his arm, and led her down by 
the lake. 

The night was fresh and cool, almost cold. 
The moon floated between two mountain- 
peaks, gilding the snows, blackening the 
pines, purpling the haze of the valley. 
Something solemn in the scene held them 
both silent for a time. 

“And the dress?” 
“Was it satisfactory ?” 

“Oh, yes! and thank you so much for 
enabling me to send my Swiss girl off with 
gold instead of the ‘white money’ she 
expected. It is a great pleasure to make 
people happy.” 

“You will be able to indulge yourself in 
that delight,” he said, kindly. “I am glad 
for your sake, my dear, that I am very rich.” 

“Are you?” she said. “Well, I don’t 
believe I care.” 

“You mean—” he asked, doubtfully, turn- 
ing to look in her face. 

Her hand trembled a little on his arm, 
but she answered bravely: “I mean that 
money could never influence my liking— 
affection—or at least—” 

“Love?” he suggested. 

“Love, if you like,” she agreed. 

“Then you are beginning to think that 
you could—” 

“JT am quite sure that I—do.” 

[THE END. ] 


he queried at last. 


OF ’64. 


BY EMERINE STRATTON REES. 


Frosty the morn, and oh! so cold, 
For old Jack Frost had been quite bold ; 
Had left on my window fair traces, 
Outlines of delicate laces 
Of exquisite web and fold, 

My Frederick! 


All a-tremble with frost and cold, 
Bringing his quiver of glittering gold, 
With never so much as word or warning, 
Sweet Cupid came to me, one morning 
Long ago in the days of old 

My Frederick ! 


“Sweet maid,” he said, with a shiver 
That shook his gold-glinted quiver, 
“Tm aweary and cold; please let me stay! 


Dear maiden sweet, say me not nay; 
A token have I to deliver 
From Frederick !” 


Do you remember, Frederick mine, 
That little Love with words of thine? 
I took him in—how dreadful stupid! 
» He would not leave, sly Master Cupid! | 
He said he was my valentine 
From Frederick. 


Yes, eight-and-twenty years in line 
Have come and gone, dear husband mine! 
Why close your eyes? Tis no time to weep. 
Saints bless me! the man is fast asleep! 
Yes, Frederick, my old valentine, 

My Frederick ! e 
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DOCTOR'S PATIENTS. 


BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


of the finest in Connecticut, long 

without a tenant, was sold at last. A 
gentleman, with an invalid wife and a pretty 
daughter, purchased and took possession of 
it. They seemed very pleasant people, but 
slow in making acquaintances. 

Young Doctor Everson always admired 
the place, when he passed it in his rides; 
but of course he would not venture to call 
without an invitation. However, one day, 
accident gave him the desired opportunity. 
As he was riding by, the front door opened, 
and Miss Bennett came tripping down the 
steps. 


a" handsome estate of Rose Hill, one 


“Please stop a moment!” she called out.: 


“Are you not a doctor?” she said, and a 
rose-tint of embarrassment deepened in her 
cheek. 

“T am. Can I be of service?” he said, 
with his most professional air. 

“Yes, indeed!” was the quick answer. 
“My mother is very i'l, and papa not here. 
As we are strangers, I did not know whom 
to go to, so I ventured to stop you.” 

“Perfectly right,” said the doctor. “I am 
at your disposal immediately.” He sprang 
from his buggy, tied his horse to the hitch- 
ing-post, and followed the young lady to a 
pleasant room, where a lady covered with a 
handsome afghan lay on a sofa. 

“Mamma,” said the girl, bending tenderly 
over her, “ the doctor is here.” 

“Oh, well, he can’t do me any good,” was 
the fretful answer. 

Doctor Everson stepped up and laid his 
hand upon the invalid’s wrist, saying cheer- 
fully: “Suppose we try, anyway.” 

“Tt’s no use!” moaned the lady. “Just 
one horrid dose after another, and they’ all 
make me worse.” 

Dr. Everson’s reply was to ask kindly: 
“What have you been taking?” 

Mrs. Bennett gave a list. The doctor 
laughed. 

“As you are alive after all that,” he said, 
“there’s hope yet! Now, can you tell me 
your bad feelings?” 
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The lady went over all her symptoms, and 
the doctor said, in that cheery tone which 
always brings new life into a sick-room; 
“That is better than I hoped. You can 
almost cure yourself, madam, if you will 
follow a few of the simplest directions,” 

“What are they?” asked the daughter, 
eagerly. 

“Only to dispense with all medicine, 
unless some light thing for her nerves; eat 
plenty of nourishing food; throw these 
windows all open to the air and sunshine; 


and take a great deal of exercise. Walk, or 
ride, often.” 
“Walk? Oh, I can’t walk! I haven't 


taken a step since we came here!’’ said Mn, 
Bennett. 

The doctor rose and went to her side. 

“Take my arm, please, and cross the room 
with me,” he said. 

The very suddenness and novelty of the 
act surprised the invalid into obedience; 
and, almost before she knew it, she had 
risen, crossed the room, and was restored to 
her place. 

“You see you can walk, if you make the 
effort,” said the doctor, with his firm cheery 
tone. 

“That is what we have been trying to 
make her think this good while,” said the 
daughter, her pleasure at the success of the 
doctor’s experiment showing in her sweet 
face. 

“Tt is her greatest need,” said the doctor. 


“T will leave something to quiet this pain” 


and restlessness, and I think that is all she 
requires to-day.” 

“T hopeso. I feel better, I’m sure,” sighed 
the patient. ‘ 

Doctor Everson left some simple powders, 
and, at the daughter’s request, promised to 
call again the next day. 

“Papa will be here, and I wish you to see 
him. Here are our cards,” said Miss Ben- 
nett, as she showed the doctor downstairs. 

The doctor bowed and gave her in return 
his own card, upon which, after he was gone, 
she read the name “ Frank Everson, M.D.” 
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The next day, the doctor called a second 
time, and found Mrs. Bennett much better. 
Mr. Bennett was at home, and greatly pleased 
with the doctor’s treatment. 

To effect the cure, of course the doctor 
ealled frequently. And if, in so doing, he 
became more interested in the nurse than 
the patient, nobody was the wiser. 

Sometimes, to relieve the tedious hours 
of duty, he took the fair nurse out to drive, 
and in these pleasant hours they grew very 
well acquainted. 

Mrs. Bennett had been for two months 
under the doctor’s care, and was so gréatly 
improved that Nellie sometimes left her, to 
take a ramble by herself in the pleasant 
fields and woods near Rose Hill. One after- 
noon, having strayed down a road which was 
new to her, she came to an old mill, the 
ruins of which were grass-grown and rotten. 
But Nellie supposed they would bear her 
light weight, and, from mere impulse, walked 
out on the old timbers which overhung the 
stream, and stood flinging pebbles into the 
water, to watch the ripples they made. 

She did not notice the wavering of the 
timbers until, just as she turned to go back, 
crash! went the log on which she stood, and 
down went Nellie into the stream. As she 
went down, she gave a frantic clutch and 
succeeded in grasping a cross-timber, which 
held her suspended, with her shoulders just 
out of the water. 

Nellie knew that the. stream was deep, 
and she could not swim. She shrieked and 
shrieked for help, but none came. Her 
limbs were becoming chilled; she felt her 
strength ebbing. She clung more desper- 
ately to the old beam than ever; but her 
hold was loosening, and she had almost let 
go, when the sound of wheels behind her 
gave her courage for one more effort and 
one more ery of “Help! Help!” 

An instant, and the cheerful shout rang 
answering back: “Hold hard! I’m coming!” 

Poor Nellie knew the voice, and strove to 
turn her head. She saw Doctor Everson 


leap from his buggy and fling off his coat 
as he ran for the creek. A moment more, 
and he had dashed into the stream, and his 
strong arms held her firmly. 

“Let go of the beam, but don’t cling to 
me,” he said, rapidly. ‘Just keep entirely 
still, and I can easily get you out.” 

Nellie, with a great feeling of security, 
lay passive on his broad breast, until a few 
bold strokes carried them to the shore. 

“Oh, I should have died if you had not 
come!” she sobbed, shivering with cold and 
fright, as he laid her on the grass. 

“T should have come sooner if I had 
known you needed me,” said he. “ But 
don’t talk now; you'll chill to death.” 

As he spoke, he hurriedly picked up his 
coat, fastened it over her shoulders, put her, 
all dripping and shivering, into his vehicle, 
and drove like the wind. 

As they started, she said: “ Doctor, I can’t 
thank you. But you seem to be near when- 
ever I warit help.” 

He turned to her with a great light in his 
face, and for one instant his arm clasped her 
as he said fervently: “My darling, I would 
ask nothing better of life than to be near 
you always!” 

Then he took his arm away, but gently, 
and not a word more was said during the 
short drive. But, as he carried her into the 
house, he whispered : 

“JT have said too much not to say more. 
May I say it when you are yourself again?” 

“Yes,” whispered Nellie. And then she 
felt a light kiss on her cheek. 

And, when the doctor told her the 
“more” which was to xollow his “much,” 
Nellie found the answer so readily in her 
own heart that she gave it without any 
coquettish hesitation. 

Mr. Bennett had been so well pleased with 
the doctor’s success with his first. patient, 
that, when he asked for the second one as 
his reward, his request was granted. And, 
before long, Nellie Bennett was the doctor’s 
bride. 














SOMETHING ABOUT APRONS. 


BY MARGARET V. PAYNE. 


dimmest past which holds a chron- 

icling of that in all ages important 
matter—feminine apparel. Still, it is only 
necessary to revert to the days of feudalism 
to give the apron an ancestry old enough 
to satisfy the pride even of royal families, 
and during that period we find it worn alike 
by chatelaine and maid. 

In the reign of Louis XV, the taste was 
revived, if it had ever died out, and court 
ladies spent small fortunes on the delicate 
silk and lace fabrications which suited so 
well their paint, powder, and patches. No 
soubrette in a com- 


TT apron dates back almost into the 


intended to make a bit of bright color on the 
gown of a hostess as she presides at her 
five-o’clock tea. 

Almost all of the newest styles of aprons 
are made with what is called a Swiss or 
peasant’s waist, which may be either plain, 
gathered, or spread out in heavy plaits over 
the bosom. The specimens in my initial 
illustration are good models either nurse’s 
apron or for one to be worn while a lady is 
occupied in the morning with the multi- 
farious duties which must fall to the lot of 
the ordinary housekeeper in this country, 
where well-trained servants are hard to find, 





edy in any language 
atany era could pos- 
sibly have played 
her part without a 
coquettish apron of 
some kind; even 
now, if she failed 
to wear it, we could 
hardly believe her 
a genuine waiting- 
maid, ready to plot, 
fib, finesse,and quar- 
rel in her mistress’s 
service, as is the 
evident duty of the 
genus, at least on 
the stage. 

Never have pret- 
tier varieties of this 
useful and orna- 
mental adjunct to 
female dress been 
displayed than in 
our day. There are 
aprons of every pos- 
sible sort for every 
possible purpose, 
from those meant to 
wear at the wash- 
tub, in the store- 
room, while nursing, 
sewing, painting, on 
to the dainty affairs 
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The second illustration—you will admit 
that you could not easily find a prettier 
group of young girls—gives a number of 
models, all exceedingly tasteful and well 
suited to the purposes for which they are 
intended. 

The first damsel at the left wears an apron 
especially serviceable for a person who uses 
a sewing-machine, type-writer, or is a book- 
keeper or telegraph operator. It is made of 
holland bordered with passementerie in 
white or black cotton, with the pocket 
trimmed to match. 

The apron of the second figure ought to 
have been devised by some clever New 
England lady, but was instead brought out 
by a well-known London establishment, 
“designed for artists, literary ladies, or 
domestic purposes,” to quote the advertise- 
ment, which goes on to say: “The apron is 
really an overall with sleeves and a yoked 
bodice, covering the dress entirely in the 
front, and making the wearer look 
immensely business-like. It is made in silk, 
zephyr, and holland, and would not only 
save a good gown, but would confer a still 
greater favor by completely covering up an 
extremely ancient one.” 

The third pattern is for a cooking apron, 
made of white linen or muslin, edged with 
scallops in buttonhole-stitch. 

The maiden holding the letter wears a 


lovely apron of crimson silk, cut in a point 
and elaborately trimmed with lace. The 
pointed band of the waist is edged in the 
same way, after a fashion recently popular 
for trimming the bodice of a dress. 

The girl seated beside the wearer of this 
elegant trifle has on what might fitly be 
termed a “general utility” apron. It is of 
white linen and embroidered with blue 
washing-cotton. It is pretty enough to wear 
at almost any time when an apron would be 
appropriate, and yet is made of such service- 
able material that it is very useful. 

The last example is meant for a gardening 
apron; it can be made of holland, gingham, 
check, white linen, or cotton, according to 
taste. It covers the front and back of the 
dress, falling open at the sides. 

The first figure in the third illustration 
affords a specimen of another apron which 
is both useful and pretty and may be adopted 
for various purposes. The model is of écru 
pongee, edged with lace. It hasa full pocket 
on the front, finished with a heading. The 
waist is cut out of a three-cornered piece of 
the material, and is fastened on either 
shoulder by a rosette similar to that at the 
waist. 

The second model is a lace-trimmed apron 
much draped, having a double box-plait in 
front under a plaited point, and the sides are 
draped to the back, where they are finished 
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with a bow of ribbon and long ends. The 
draping of the sides in folds is quite like a 
panier in style, and makes the apron very 
graceful. The material may be of silk or 
zephyr, cambric, soft surah, or pongee silk, 
or, for harder and rougher wear, of brown 
holland, sateen, or red Turkey-twill. At the 
side, the lace is put on in what the French 
modistes call “ flots,” or waterfalls; and the 
front and back of the bodice portion may be 
made exactly in the same manner with a 
folded piece of the material, the top and 
shoulder-braces being ornamented with lace. 
If preferred, this may terminate at the 
shoulder-tips, the back being only bretelles 
of ribbon. 

The apron of the sitting figure is of black 
satin embroidered in colors, with the bottom 
cut into what are termed battlemented 
edges, and bound. There is a pocket with 
a monogram‘and bow. There is a wide belt, 
and the satin is gathered in narrow folds to 
form a bib, and fastened by a large bow. 

The girl leaning over the bench wears an 
apron of one of the new floral silks, which 
may be copied in delaine or flowered sateen. 
The skirt-part of the apron is plain and a 
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little longer than square. The lace is turned 
up at the bottom on the apron. The bib js 
a very simple arrangement of ribbon velvet 
edged with lace; it passes round the neck 
and, crossing in front, ends on each hip, 
while a bow of the same finishes the back. 

Among the prettiest aprons are those 
called “ Russian,” ‘decorated with Russian 
cross-stitch designs and the pretty white 
Russian laces with colored patterns. The 
material is a kind of coarse écru linen or 
crash toweling. The apron is generally a 
long square, with a plain or pointed band, 
and edged at the bottom with lace of a pat- 
tern in Russian cross-stitch worked in red 
and blue cotton above the lace, while oyer 
this is a row of lace insertion similar to that 
at the edge of the apron. The design jn 
cross-stitch can often be had ready traced 
at the shops in London where Russian lace 
and embroideries are sold. But it is not 
difficult to do without the tracing, by adopt. 
ing the Russian method of laying a strip 
of canvas (not Penelope) over the place 
where the work is to be done, and tacking 
it down quite evenly. The canvas must be 
of the old-fashioned kind, with even threads, 
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Then the 
design selected is executed on this; and, 
after the work is finished, the threads are 
drawn one by one, and the work appears 
intact and even. The usual size for one of 
these aprons is twentyeight inches long by 
twentysix wide. 

The next apron is always termed in 
England—where it is much admired—“ The 
American,” although the same style may be 
seen in pictures of fine ladies in the reigns 
ot Charles II and Queen Anne, composed 
of rare lace and lawn from Flanders; for in 
those days the grandest dames wore aprons 
over their heavy damasks and brocades. 

The apron here represented is made of linen 
cambric, and the ornamentation is of crochet, 
so delicate that its fabrication is a lengthy 
work. 

The patterns of the cro- 
chet lace and insertion are, 
of course, much enlarged. 
The crochet thread used, 
and also the needle, are 
the finest possible, and the 
depth of the insertion and 
of the lace is the same— 
perhaps four or five inches 
each. These aprons are 
worn in the afternoons at 
tea, and. are much admired 
and valued for their old- 
time appearance and quaint 
grace. , 

Thelaceis worked onthe ius 
back thread of the stitch. 
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Make a chain of fortyone muphes ; turn 
back. 

First row: Work six long stitches, begin- 
ning on the sixth chain stitch ; * five chain, 
miss five; one long in the sixth chain; 
repeat from * four times. 

Second row: Five chain; one single cro- 
chet in centre of space made by five chain ; 
one long on long stitch, * three chain; one 
single crochet into next space; one long on 
next long; repeat from * three times. Six 
long on six long of last row; two chain, miss 
two, one long into the third chain stitch. 

Third row: The same as first-row, but at 
the end make eleven chain; turn. 

Fourth row: One long in the eighth stitch 
of eleven chain; three chain; one long in 
the last long of former row. 

Work now according to the illustration 
until the ninth row, at the end of which only 
make five chain instead of eleven; one long 
stitch on former row. After this, decrease 
every other row until the scallop is com- 
pleted. 

The picot edge is formed of four chain; 
one double in space, two picots in the first 
space, one double crochet in second space, 
two picots in third, one double in fourth 
space, three picots in fifth space, one double 
in sixth space, one double crochet in seventh 
space, three picots in eighth space, one 
double in ninth space, one double in tenth 
space, three picots in eleventh space,- one 
double in twelfth space, three picots in thir- 
teenth space, which is the centre of scallop. 

The crochet insertion in the closing illus- 
tration is worked exactly in the same manner, 
and is commenced with sixty chain stitches. 
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THE FAMILY TERROR. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


HE first time I ever 
saw Rita Ryerson, 
she was mounted on 
a rhinoceros, flying 
through the air with 
the swiftness of an 
eagle, in wide circles 

like those which a loon 

describes; and, while 
she flew, she was buttoning 
her left boot with a compos- 
ure that was a sight to behold. 

Presently a bell rang, the 
rhinoceros and all the other 
strange beasts and birds tliat had been bear- 
ing a score of small folk about in dizzying 
rounds, abruptly stopped in their mad career, 
and the riders were helped from their 
perches. 

Straight up to me walked the black-eyed 
little damsel who had so completely absorbed 
my attention, and, in a tone imperative 
enough for Queen Elizabeth in her callow 
days, asked abruptly: 

“Did you pick up my handkerchief?” 

“No,” I said, fairly startled by the unex- 
pectedness of the question. “Did you drop 
one?” ; 

She gave me that half-pitying, half-con- 
temptuous look. by which the feminine sex 
in general, from children to women, is in the 
habit of expressing resigned consciousness 
of masculine density. She did not ask in 
words if I could possibly pick anything up 
if it had not been let fall, but all the same 
I felt oppressed by a terrible sense of my own 
stupidity. 

By way of giving myself a countenance, 
I began to glance about for the article in 
question ; so did the black-eyed, though not 
for the same reason. At tne same instant, 
we both spied a six-inch square of cambric 
lying at a little distance, and nearly knocked 
our heads together in the haste with which 
we stooped to recover it. I seized and 
handed her the lace-edged scrap, saying: 

“This is yours, I suppose.” 

“T suppose it is,” she answered; “thanks!” 
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Then she ‘asked quite sharply: “What 
makes you stare so?” 

By this time, in spite of my three-and- 
twenty years and my regarding the tiny elf 
as little more than a baby, I began to feel 
irritated, and responded to her inquiry by 
another as sharp as her own. It was: 

“Don’t you think you are rather imperti- 
nent?” 

She gave me a delightfully arch glance, 
made a bewitching little grimace which 
showed a swarm of dimples, grew suddenly 
preternaturally grave, and shook her head 
with decision. 

“They say Iam at home,” she answered, 
“but I don’t believe it.” 

“Oh!” I retorted, doubtfully. 

“You won’t believe it either, when you 
know me better,” said she, thoughtfully ; “I 
know you won't.” 

“Oh!” ‘T repeated. 
better, am I? 
you worse!” 

She laughed; the sound was like a peal 
of little joy-bells. Out of her pocket she 
drew a paper bag and offered it to me, 
saying ; 

“Have a caramel?” 

“Do you offer it as a sign of atonement?” 
I demanded. 

“No; to show that I forgive you,” retorted 
she. “I always forgive grandma when | 
have done anything she disapproves of: 
not right away though, generally.” 

There was no resisting this elfin assurance 
and the wicked glee in those’ purple-black 
Spanish eyes. I accepted a caramel; it was 
warm and sticky, but I ate it with the forti- 
tude of a martyr. We were fast friends 
from that moment. Rita ate @ caramel to 
keep me company, and, as ¥oon as it had 
dissolved sufficiently to enablé: her to articu- 
late with tolerable ease, said confidentially: 

“You are acquainted with my Cousin 
Janet; I have seen you several times. It 
was knowing who you were made me feel 
free to talk. You are Mr. Dimitry—” 

Here she was stopped by a chuckle, full 


“So I’m to know you 
Well, just so I don’t know 
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of enjoyment in spite of the expression in 
her eyes, Which showed that she would have 
restrained the chuckle if it had been pos- 
sible. 

“T insist on your letting me laugh too,” 
I said. 

She hesitated, tried to change the subject, 
but I held firm, and at Jast she exclaimed 
desperately : 

“Oh, it’s about your name! I always vex 
Janet by calling you Mr. Dimity Frilling; 
but I won’t any more.” 

“Indeed!” said I, scowling fiercely just 
to keep from laughing. 

Miss thought I was annoyed, and rejoined 
coaxingly : 

“Don’t get in a wax, and I’ll tell you what 
they call me at home—the family terror! 
Now, I’m sure that’s worse than frilling of 
any sort; but I don’t mind! They all shake 
their heads and groan, but they like me just 
the same—I know—they can’t fool me with 
their airs !” 

“T suppose you weren’t christened the 
terror,” said I. 

“T would have been, I expect, if they 
hadn’t done it when I was a baby,” she 
retorted, with another chuckle, this time 
over her own wickedness, “but my real 
name is Rita Ryerson. You ought to know 
it, I think—it would be very queer if Janet 
had never talked about me to you.” 

This was enunciated with such a sense of 
her self-importance that a man would have 
needed a good deal of nerve, child though 
she was, to admit that her cousin had been 


guilty of this neglect, so I hastened to 


remark : 

“Of course she must have, but I am never 
good at remembering names; then, too, I 
have not seen Miss Janet lately.” 

“T knew you hadn’t been at the house—I 
heard grandma say so; she said she wished 
you would come. She said, too, She only 
knew one foolish thing about you, and that 
was your having Mr. Tom Archer for a 
friend! . Grandma doesn’t like him—I don’t 
know why—and, when she gets down on a 
person, she’s dreadfully prejudiced. I’m 
not a bit that way myself, but I don’t care 
for Mr. Archer. I’m sure Janet doesn’t, 
either; so, if that’s the reason you’ve kept 
away, why—” 

A flash of her eyes finished the sentence. 
I hastily decided that she might well be 


called the family terror, for a more appalling 
creature I had never encountered; but she 
was very bewitching notwithstanding, and 
the prettiest and daintiest little fairy that 
ever lived outside of a picture-book. 

“T shan’t keep away,” I observed. “TI 
staid out of town until very late—have only 
recently returned. I mean to call at your 
grandmother’s very soon; perhaps I shall 
see you when I do.” 

“Of course you will,” she replied; “if I 
like a person, I always go downstairs when 
he comes, in spite of anybody—and I’ve 
made up my mind to like you. I wish you 
had a long mustache with a droop to it, but 
never mind—you’re not very old yet, are 
you?” . 

I am afraid I colored, but I managed to 
laugh. 

“Tam not Methuselah, certainly,” I said. 

“T shall be thirteen before so very long,” 
she announced. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, involuntarily. “Why, 
you look about nine!” 

“T shall be thirteen next June, and it’s 
the end of November now!” she said, with 
heat. “As for being little, ’m glad of it. 
Janet’s little, and so is grandma. We don’t 
have Brob—Brob—oh, what’s that word ?— 
dignags—in our family !” 

I hastened to atone by declaring that I 
loathed such monstrosities, and that I con- 
sidered her grandmother and cousin exactly 
the height women ought to be, and I was 
sure she would be too, when she attained 
her full growth. 

Before she could answer, there hurried up 
a fussy little woman like a Polish hen, who 
began pouring out a torrent of French and 
broken English, from which I gathered that 
she was horrified to discover how long it had 
taken her to do some errand. 

“T got on well enough,” the black-eyed 
answered; “when the merry - go-round 
stopped, I found Mr. Dimitry—he’s a friend 
of grandma’s and Cousin Janet’s.” The hen 
immediately ‘indilged in a succession of 
bows and ejaculations, while Rita continued : 
“ Madame Provost is my governess; she left 
me here while she went to inquire an address 
for my grandmother.” 

The little woman grew voluble again, and 
I regarded her with amused wonder; a ban- 
tam fowl] might as well have undertaken the 
charge of a young falcon, as she that of the 
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black-eyed. They were late for some class 
somewhere, it appeared, and departed after 
Rita had exacted a promise that I would call 
at the house very soon. 

It chanced that, before I had gone far, I 
met Tom Archer, and the result of my con- 
versation with the good-natured, good- 
hearted, but not over-energetic young man 
was a much speedier visit at Mrs. Ryerson’s 
mansion than I had expected to pay. 

The old lady received me with great 
cordiality and did not once indulge in any of 
the politely sarcastic speeches with which 
she could on occasion excdriate Miss Janet 
Newcomb’s male friends and admirers. 
That young heroine herself was as amiable 
and agreeable as usual, which is saying a 
good deal. I call her a‘heroine because she 
was wildly beloved by Tom Archer and 
liked him in return, but their romance had 
been brought to a standstill by Grandma 
Ryerson’s opposition, aided by that of Janet’s 
father. 

I suppose middle-aged judges could not 
have blamed either of the seniors for this 
sternness, because my blessed Tom Archer 
had inherited expensive tastes, possessed 
very little money, and had never acquired 
business Habits or studied a profession. 
Worse misfortune still, he had been reared 
by a weak mother with “expectations” from 
several rich relations; but each of these 
individuals had died in turn and left his or 
her money elsewhere, with the exception 
of a strong-minded aunt who bequeathed a 
legacy to Tom, set down in her will in these 
terms: “To my ill-brought-up and much-to- 
be-pitied nephew, Thomas Waldron Archer, 
T leave the sum of fifty dollars, to pay for a 
course of instruction in book-keeping and 
chirography, said sum to be paid only on 
production to my executors of a receipt 
showing that the course was duly taken.” 

This was a hard blow to a fellow who had 
spent three years at college, had traveled in 
Europe, and was noticeable among the golden 
youth of his native city, eagerly sought for 
to lead cotillions, and much be-paragraphed 
in journals devoted to “society news.” 

Poor Tom and poor Miss Janet—especially 
Janet, for she was a little creature capable 
of devotion and self-sacrifice ; and Tom, the 
pleasantest, sweetest-tempered fellow in the 
world, with plenty of brains but no faculty 
for turning them to practical use, was a man 
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to give her ample opportunity to cultivate 
her special gifts to a high state of perfection, 
if ever she should become his wife—unlesg 
fate sent him a fortune. As a rich man, it 
was clear that Tom would shine in the 
marital relation—according to an American 
woman’s ideas—for he would let his wife 
rule from sheer laziness. 

“So it seems you have made the acquaint- 
ance of our Rita,” said Mrs. Ryerson, in a 
pause of the conversation. “Oh, good gra- 
cious! here she comes now,” she exclaimed, 
as the door opened abruptly, then added for 
the benefit of the little maid who darted 
into the room: “ Don’t be startled, Mr. Ned; 
that is not a cyclone—it’s only my youngest 
granddaughter, the family terror! Well, 
Miss Wickedness, what mischief have you 
been at now? Come, give me a kiss—say 
‘How do you do?’ to Mr. Dimitry, and try 
to reflect a little credit on your unfortunate 
pastors and masters.” 

The terror nearly hugged the breath out 
of her grandmother’s body, gave Miss Janet’s 
ear a tweak, and held out her hand to me 
quite sedately. She looked such an embodi- 
ment of health, beauty, and grace that it wag 
no wonder old Mrs. Ryerson gazed at her 
with her black eyes softened by an ineffable 
tenderness and love. 

“Have you been again to see the ani- 
mals?” demanded Rita, as we shook hands. 
“Grandma, Mr. Dimitry likes to ride the 
giraffe best, but he’s not a touch to the 
rhincceros !” 

I was young enough to be troubled by the 
fear that her listeners might actually think 
me given to the delights of “merry-go- 
rounds,” and hastened to explain how it 
chanced that I had entered the inclosure. 
I‘did not mend matters, though, for Rita 
insisted that I had promised to ride with 
her; and her old grandmother—it was plain 
from whom the elf inherited her wickedness 
—said maliciously : : 

“Very well, Rita, I am sure even Madame 
Provost won’t object to Mr. Dimitry’s accom- 
panying you.” 

T got my common sense back and took the 
joke merrily, even agreed to visit the place 
very soon. Then Miss Janet in her sweet 
way changed the conversation, and Rita sat 
mute and admiring, making it evident that 
her pretty cousin was the realization of her 
ideal of perfection. 
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The very next day, I met the little black- 
eyed gipsey near the merry-go-round, and 
she insisted on my entering to keep her 
company while Madame Provost departed 
on one of the numerous commissions which 
she seemed always to have on hand. I was 
thankful Rita did not force me to bestride 
some one of the apocryphal birds or beasts; 
but she was merciful there, though she took 
two erial flights herself while we were wait- 
ing for madame. 

I went to the house often, met Rita some- 
where nearly every day, and her society was 
always delightful. In many ways, she was 
the child that she ought to have been; but, 
in certain others, her mind was unusually 
developed. She had the keenest possible 
sense of humor, and, in spite of her willful- 
ness, was so tender-hearted that an appeal to 
her feelings always subdued her. Into the 
bargain, she was truthfulness itself. I think 
no tortures could have induced her to break 
her word, and she had an idea of her own 
personal dignity—entirely apart from self- 
conceit—which lent a quaintness and origi- 
nality to her manner and conversation that 
were as graceful as amusing. 

Tom Archer was constantly making 
appeals to me to help him to hold communi- 
cation with Miss Janet. He could not 
venture to the house, for old Madam Ryer- 
son had frankly told him his visits were not 
welcome; but he felt certain that Janet had 
| nothing to do with this cruel treatment, and 
he wished her to be assured that she was 
still the one dream of his life—his hope, 
aim, lode-star, and all the rest of it. 

I was not a romantic young man—in fact, 
I was decidedly cynical and did not believe 
much in love: but I liked Tom Archer and 
felt sorry for him. Then, too, it speedily 
became plain to me that Miss Janet also 
suffered from the stern decision of her father 
rand his mother, though slie had not spirit or 
sufficient strength of will openly to combat 
their edict. After this discovery, I was of 
course as wax in my friend Archer’s hands, 
and, without stopping to reflect what an 
unworthy return I was making for old Mrs. 
Ryerson’s kindness and trust, I managed to 
give Janet a letter which Tom had confided 
to my care, 

The next day, Rita brought a note from 
her cousin, addressed to myself; but the 
matter thereof was intended for Archer’s 
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benefit. She begged me to ask him not to 
write to her again; she could not feel easy 
while tacitly deceiving her grandmother, 
though it was true she broke no promise te 
her or her father—none had béen exacted 
from her. 

This closing admission was taken advan- 
tage of by Master Tom, as was quite natural. 
Again he wrote to his “lode-star,” again I 
performed the office of amateur letter-carrier, 
and again the small Rita did the same on 
her side; but, this time, only the address on 
the epistle concerned me—the contents were 
for my friend. 

We all know that it is “only the first 
step which costs,” so of course Rita and I 
had plenty of note-carrying put on us after 
that. But, astute as the small maid was, 
she had not fathomed the mystery of those 
letters. She believed the epistles I handed 
her were the effusions of my awn brain and 
heart, and that those she gave me in return 
were intended for my unworthy self. 

Miss Janet had not deceived her in words, 
but she let Rita deceive herself; 
not speak, altheugh f 
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sweetness and goodness—gave n 
ous information, because she knew that Rita 
would have refused to carry letters meant 
for the edification and comforting of Tom 
Archer. 

“Grandma likes you—so does papa; they 
like you very much!” was the nearest Rita 
ventured to a request for my confidence. 

Plainly she wondered why, since my suit 
was likely to be favorably regarded by the 
ruling powers, I should choose to make a 
mystery of my sentiments for her cousin. 

“There’s nothing so nice as a secret,” I 
remarked, on, one of the occasions when the 
child was trying to encourage me by her 
assurance of the esteem in which I was held 
in the househgld of the Ryersons. “TI hate 
to be obliged to let people know things, 
except just the one or two friends one trusts 
implicitly.” 

“Oh!” Rita ejaculated, and stood medi- 
tative for a little, then nodded three times 
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with much significance. Finally, she quest- 
ioned: “ Well, I am your friend?” 

“The best little friend in the world,” I 
replied, and again felt horribly guilty; not 
but what I regarded her as such, but because 
I knew I had deceived her still further. My 
remark had convinced her that Janet and I 
made a mystery of our mutual understanding 
just to increase the romantic interest of the 
situation. 

Matters went on in this way for more than 
two months, then business to which my 
father wished me to attend rendered a trip 
to Colorado necessary. Tom Archer would 
have been in despair over my departure, 
only that I arranged a plan by which he 
could communicate with Janet Newcomb, 
although Janet was just then indulging in 
one of her spasms of remorse over her 
wickedness in ever seeing or writing to her 
lover against the wishes of her relatives. 
._ These temporary spasms always drove 
impulsive Tom nearly frantic; but I knew 
that Janet deceived herself more than she 
had ever done anybody else when she tried 
to convince her conscience that she meant 
never to answer another letter of Archer’s 
unless with. her-father’s permission. 

I had a maiden aunt who was the best- 
hearted, weakest, and most romantic of 
human beings, and she gladly cohsented to 
give Archer’s letters to Janet, and promised 
him that she would invent pretexts for 
having “the dear girl” frequently at her 
house. So, his interests being attended to, 
Master Tom was able to see me depart with 
that equanimity which those of our friends 
whose lives will go smoothly on deprived of 
our presence can usually display over our 
departure, whether for an earthly journey of 
limited duration or the inevitable one from 
which, according to popular credence, “no 
traveler ever returns.” 

Tom Archer was the worst correspondent 
imaginable, except where Janet was con- 
cerned; but my aunt wrote long rambling 
epistles which kept me .cognizant of the 
course of events. Rita also favored me with 
frequent communications, and very quaint 
and characteristic they were, She frequently 
made mention of Janet’s visits to my rela- 
tive, and it was plain that she supposed my 
correspondence with -her cousin was con- 
ducted through that obliging personage. 
“Cousin Janet can’t live without seeing 
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your aunt at least every other day” she 
wrote, “and Miss Symerton is always comi 
to take her out. Grandma says that ‘their 
newly developed friendship is fairly tropicalp 
You know grandma laughs at everything: 
but she likes Miss Symerton pretty wel, 
only ‘she gushes so.’ I hope you won't be 
vexed at my repeating this, but it’s true; 
I’m sure she kissed Janet ten times yestep. 
day during a call of twenty minutes,” 

Every letter of Rita’s troubled my ¢gp. 
science at the deceit I was practicing toward 
the earnest little soul, and several times ] 
was on the point of writing and explaining 
matters to her, but decided that it would be 
better to wait until I returned. I feared my 
letter might fall into somebody else’s hands 
and cause trouble; but I determined that gs 
soon as I did reach home I would tell Ritg 
the truth, in spite of Janet or Tom Archer, 

At last, the business was finished; I pro 
posed to start East in a couple of days, and 
wrote to my friends—Rita among them—the 
date at which they might prepare themselye 
to welcome me with fitting cordiality. 

That very evening, I received a letter from 
Tom Archer, as incoherent and ill-constructed 
an epistle as ever emanated from the brain 
even of a man in love; but the unfinished 
paragraphs, conflicting statements, and mis- 
spelled words were due to his mind’s being 
nearly unbalanced by unexpected happiness 
instead of some sudden and heart-rending 
catastrophe. 

The letter filled six large-sized sheets of 
note-paper, and, when I tell you that I had 
read four of them before I found a single 
complete sentence or could even be certain 
what he really wished to communicate, you 
will thank me for sparing you any quotations 
therefrom. At one point, I thought his last 
remaining uncle had unexpectedly married 
when much too old not to have known 
better; at another, I inclined to the belief 
that old Mrs. Ryerson had discovered Janet’s 
secret; at another, I almost decided that my 
inability to make head or tail of the letter 
was owing to some newly developed brain- 
trouble, and wondered whether I had grown 
imbecile without warning. 

Before I had really deciphered the rambling 
epistle—the handwriting alone was enough 
to give me the dazed sensation that looking 
fixedly at the cuneiform character for a few 
minutes does ordinary persons—I threw it 
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down and opened another letter just to 
repose my mind a little. This second mis- 
sive was from Rita, and, though written in 
haste and evidently under much painful 
excitement, it told clearly what the writer 
, desired to say, and, into the bargain, proved 

a key to Tom Archer’s pages of hieroglyphs ; 

so that, after perusing Rita’s communication, 

Iwent back to them, and the whole matter 

was plain. 

Tom Archer’s uncle—little known and 
less cared for by Tom—had died suddenly 
' and left my handsome friend his fortune, 
wisely adding certain restrictions which 
would prevent his heir from dissipating 
much of the principal. Into the bargain, 

Mr. Newcomb, who had somehow discovered 

the state of affairs between his daughter and 

Tom, had sought the young man with the 

intention of overwhelming him with the 

weight of his displeasure. The news which 

Tom had to offer changed the lecture into 
| congratulations, and the interview ended by 
the elderly gentleman’s giving his consent 
to Tom’s marrying his daughter— naturally 
enough, since the only objection thereto had 
lain in the fact that Tom could no more earn 
_ his own livelihood than he could have man- 

aged a standing army. ‘ 

But Rita, poor little Rita, wrote in utter 
despair, supposing that the tidings of Janet’s 
| engagement to Tem Archer would drive me 
to desperation, delirium, and perhaps death! 

“T shall never forgive Janet for deceiving 
you,” wrote my small champion; “I have 
told her so, and I refused to speak to that 
horrid Tom Archer when I met him in the 
street ! 

“ Janet declares that I have been mistaken 
all through—that you understood everything, 
and that I will find nobody can be more 
pleased than you at the turn affairs have 
taken. : 

“T did not condescend to answer! Of 
course I knew you couldn’t have deceived 
me! I am dreadfully, dreadfully disap- 
pointed in Janet, but you must try not to 
care—do try !” 

I have copied enough of that letter, which 
Ihave kept through all the years that have 
come and gone since then, to show that I had 
reason to look forward with misgiving to the 
moment when it would be necessary for me 
to admit to my little friend that her cousin 
was correct in all her statements. 

Vor, CI—17. 
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Before the end of the week, I was at 
home; and it so happened that, the first 
time I went to Mrs. Ryerson’s house, Rita 
was the person who received me: the grand- 
mother and Janet were out. 

“You had my letter?” she .asked, after 
giving me a warm greeting, and at once she 
began to look troubled. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” I said, “ and I was so much 
obliged to you for writing! If it had not 
been for your letter, I should never have got 
at the bottom of things, for Tom Archer’s 
effusion was so crazy that I could make 
nothing of ig.” 

“No wonder!” cried Rita. “And he 
actually had the impudence to write to you? 
As if he could explain, or Janet either! 
They’re a wicked pair, and I told them so— 
yes, I did; only last night I said it again!” 

“Why, I am very, very glad to have them 
happy!” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, you are too good!” pronounced 
Rita. “I only wonder you didn’t do some- 
thing dreadful to them both—deceiving you 
as Janet did, and me too!” 

“No, no,” I rejoined; “you don’t under- 
stand, Rita! I wanted your cousin to marry 
Tom. I—’ 

Rita started up as if she had been struck; 
her face grew scarlet, then pale, and her 
eyes blazed. 

“You—you knew?” she demanded. 

“ Yes; tu 

“Those letters Janet wrote—they were 
not for you?” 

“For Tom, of course !”’ 

“You are worse than they!” cried Rita, 
“ You—” 

“ But, Rita, I never told you I was in love 
with Janet!” 

“You made me think so!” 

“Why, no; I simply kept silence—I had 
no right to speak. It was for your cousin 
to tell you—” ‘ 

“Qh, you are worse than she,” interrupted 
the small maid; “ worse than Tom Archer— 
than both of them put together! Janet is 
only a coward, and Tom is just silly. Ill 
forgive them now, but I won’t you—never, 
never!’ You are crafty and cruel and wicked! 
You said over and over thatI was your 
‘friend, and you deceived me; T’ll not forgive 
‘you—no, I will not!” 

And positively she ‘would’ not, could not, 
and did not, although the lovers, her uncle, 
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and her grandmother all interceded warmly 
in my behalf. 

Only a fortnight later, sometime before the 
date set for the wedding of the happy pair, 
unexpected changes called me abruptly away 
from my native town, and, owing to a suc- 
cession of events which it is not necessary 
to chronicle, six years elapsed before I again 
returned thither. 

The very night of my arrival, I went with 
my maiden aunt to a reception, and, very 
soon after I entered the crowded rooms, came 
face to face with the daintiest, prettiest, most 
elegant girl that I had met ig ages. She 
was leaning on the arm of a handsome young 
naval officer in full uniform, and glancing 
up in his face as she answered some remark. 
That smile and the dazzling flash of those 

‘black eyes I could not mistake—I had seen 
Rita Ryerson. 

Presently I found her grandmother—as 
erect, brisk, bright, and sarcastic as ever— 
and then up came Tom and Janet Archer, 
both looking very happy, but much older; 
both had grown decidedly stout and—I must 
say it—commonplace, as is apt to be the case 
with people who attain to happiness with 
corpulence included. 

Presently the young officer appeared with 
Rita on his arm, and I knew by the expres- 
sion in her eyes that the pretty creature 
recognized me at the first glance. No sign 
made she, however, and her grandmothér 





HOME. DESOLATUS. 
remarked as quietly as if 
stranger : 

“ My dear, Mr. Dimitry wishes to be intro. 
duced to you.” 

Rita gave a little bow; I thought actually 
she meant to move on. I suppose my face 
must have expressed the cruel disappoint. 
ment I felt. Our- eyes met; hers looked 
first mischievous, then laughing. She held 
out her hand and said: 

“T am glad you have come back while you 
are still recognizable.” 

“T waited till I could cultivate the long 
drooping mustache,” I answered, gravely, 

I saw the young officer glare at me with 
an expression quite ferocious, but I carried 
Rita off, notwithstanding; and, before the 
evening ended, this was what I said to her: 

“When you were a little girl, I fell in love 
with you, only it would have seemed ridicu- 
lous to give my feeling that name! I must 
have gone on loving you ever since, because 
I never have been able to care about anybody 
else—I realized that as soon as I looked at 
you to-night.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you once that I would never 
forgive you?” she asked, quite seriously, 

“That will be the best reason in the world 
for marrying me,” I answered; “ you can 
punish a husband quite at your leisure.” 

We were married a few months later, and, 
though that was ten years ago, neither of us 
has ever repented. 
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THE FAIRY QUEEN’S HOME. 
BY EMMA 8, THOMAS. 


Ir we follow a thistle-down, I ween, 

We will find the home of the fairy queen. 
Then come with me, and, hand in hand, 
We'll journey along to fairy-land: 


Over the valley, the hill and plain, 
Crossing the desert, and on again— 


Over the rivers and over-the sea, 
Where’er the thistle-down’s path may be: 


On and_on, from sea to shore, 

’Till we weary of all that’s gone before; 
And then we pass through the land of Nod, 
*Neath the elfish spell of the magic rod, 


And then in dream-land valley, I ween, 
We will find the home of the fairy queen 


DESOLATUS. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


OveER the sea! Over the sea! 

Comes not my dear one back to me? 
Weary the day in its lonely flight, 
Only more sad than the day the night; 
Waking or sleeping, I grieve for thee, 
Longing to bridge the silent sea: 


Longing to see thy face once more, 
Wishing the pain and the waiting o’er, 
Wishing the gloom of the awful night 
Would part and give mé a ray of light— 
Only a ray, that my soul might see 

The lonely path that leads to thee. 
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“AMAIST AS WEEL’S 


THE NEW.” 


BY MARTHA CAREY. 


pieces of furniture that were once in 

good style and perhaps quite expensive. 
But the lapse of time and the never-ending 
procession of novelties that come out season 
after season have made the once admired 
article seem quite out of place, and doomed 
the chief ornament of the parlor to figure in 
the category of antique scarecrows, 

Some of these are destined to the ignominy 
of being sent to the auction-room, or, what 
is even worse, to the barn-loft or garret, 
where they will gradually grow dusty and 
covered with cobwebs. 

But most of them, if not all, could be 
restored by feminine ingenuity, at a small 
expense; if not to their ancient beauty, at 
least to usefulness and worth. 

If, for example, there is in the store-room 
or upstairs back chamber an old mahogany 
arm-chair, prized for its associations but 
unpresentable to stranger eyes, its frame 
battered and scratched, its covering moth- 
eaten or tattered, and its springs bent or 
broken, a little patience and contrivance can 
render it “almost as good as the new.” 

For the cover, use a stout cotton fabric 
woven for the purpose, that may be obtained 
from almost any city dry-goods store. This 
material comes in different colors, striped, 
damasked : dark-maroon or dark-green being 
specially good for service in either library 
or sitting-room. 

If you wish a livelier tint, choose a soft 
gray or dull art-blue, as these are dainty for 
summer and combine well with other shades 
that you may have in carpet or curtains. 

Several dozen gilt-headed tacks and some 
furniture-gimp finish the list of necessary 
articles, 

As a first step, shave some yellow beeswax 
very thin, cover it with turpentine, and leave 
it to soak. It will be dissolved and ready 
for use in twentyfour hours. Now, after 
carefully studying how it has been fastened 
on, remove the old covering. All the stuff- 
ing of tow and curled hair should be cleaned 
out and laid by, to pick ove 


9 almost every house, there may be found 


The frame must then be washed thor- 
oughly with warm soft water, in which a 
very little washing-soda is dissolved. The 
springs must be examined, broken ones 
repaired, and the perfect ones refastened. 

Generally, you will find that the broken 
springs are only started from their gearings, 
and can be tied again with strong twine, 
interlacing, and fastening one spring to the 
next, and so on, down to the bottom spring. 

Now rub the frame with fine sand-paper 
until it is perfectly smooth. Stuff the back 
and seat with fresh tow, which is very cheap, 
costing only a few cents per pound. Bring 
the stuffing, packed firm, up to a level with 
the top springs and cover it with the old 
horsehair, which you have in the meantime 
carefully dusted and picked over. » Above 
this, tack strong bed-ticking as a foundation 
for the final cover. 

Now the frame must be polished by rub- 
bing it thoroughly with the beeswax and 
turpentine, using a soft old flannel cloth 
for the purpose.” 

Now comes the final covering, which 
should not be fastened down in sections by 
buttons in the old-fashioned manner; this 
only serves to catch dust and dirt. Cut the 
outside exactly like the old cover—which 
has been reserved for a pattern—and secure 
it down with ordinary tacks. Over the edge, 
place the furniture-gimp, and, with the fancy 
brass nails, fasten it at intervals of one inch 
apart. If you wish further decoration, place 
a strip of handsome cretonne or embroidered 
linen down the back and on the arms of the 
chair, and a small fringed strip across the 
front of the seat, tacking it on with similar 
gilt nails. Any chair may thus be trans- 
formed into a thing of new beauty, and, by 
using different materials, a pleasing variety 
may be secured. 

If the chair is badly defaced and the rush 
or cane seat broken, you can tack heavy bed- 
ticking, doubled, very tight across the old 
seat. Then make a thick, flat, mattress- 
shaped cushion—that is, with side pieces 
between top and bottom. Stuff this with 
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curled hair or excelsior moss, and cover with 
the pretty striped stuff that comes for the 
purpose, in gay colors—gray and red, or gray 
and blue. 

Paint the framework in ashining black, and 
varnish with coach-varnish, or use deep India 
red, with copal varnish, after which stripe the 
legs and the back pieces with gold paint. 

To keep your chair fresh, make a gray 
‘ linen slip-cover, and tie it on with braid. A 
very dainty chair is made by using white 
enameled paint, picked out with gold, and 
making a cushion of pale-blue plush. 

In many country houses or old-fashioned 
city homes, there are what we used to call 
“ parlor closets” on either side of the chim- 
ney. These have outlived their original use- 
fulness, and are now often a source of worry 
to their owner. 

Remove the doors, and across the open 
space hang a portiére. Use a slender rod 
and bright brass rings. A handsome portiére 
may be fashioned of the soft bright-hued 
India silks, or, what is almost as pretty and 
much less expensive, the imitation silks, 
which now may be found in every possible 
soft color and pattern, looking so much like 
the original as to be scarcely distinguishable. 
A pale-tinted French cretonne also makes a 
good curtain for this purpose, as does the 
Madras curtain-stuff that has the rich and 
irregular shading of stained glass. 

Inexpensive and charming, either for por- 
tiéres or window-curtains, are the pale lemon 
or amber-colored Madras muslins, with bor- 


ders which may be outlined with embroidery- 
silk. Congress cloth is also a thin and dainty 
material, that can be embroidered with bright 
silk until it looks gorgeous enough for g 
queen’s chamber. 

A novel table-cloth for use at afternoon 
tea can be made of a square of good damask, 
woven in a rather bold conventional design, 
It should be outlined and filled in with very 
fine colored washing-silk. The more the 
stitches are varied and the greater the num- 
ber of colors used, the better for general 
effect. Washing gold thread will serve to 
outline the design, but should be employed 
merely as a single line, not massed. Like 
other linen articles, the cloth may be hem- 
stitched, but a fringe would be preferable, 
Strands of silk of the principal colors, knotted 
at intervals amongst the white threads, wil] 
give a richer appearance. 

An old-fashioned “what-not” is often a 
source of annoyance to its possessor, and 
may be redeemed from ugliness by hanging 
across the front of each shelf a fringed 
valance of plush. If it is open at the back, 
hang a silk drapery, of the same color as the 
plush, from the back of the top shelf to the 
bottom, making a rich background, against 
which your dainty bric-a-brac will show most 
charmingly. 

A-marble mantel may be made to look 
artistic by covering with soft gray linen 
which has been embroidered in gayly colored 
silks, and trimmed with a silk tassel fringe 
of all imaginable bright colors. 


GEMS. 


THE characteristic color of the sapphire 
is a clear blue, much like the shade of corn- 
flower blossom. The more like velvet the 
stone appears, the greater its value. The 
Oriental sapphire retains its beautiful shade 
of color by gaslight, while the inferior stones 
become darker. 

To restore the polish on opals blurred and 
scratched by wear, rub them with putty- 
powder on a piece of chamois, wet. Finish 
polishing with refined chalk, also on chamois, 
wet. Then wash the opals with a soft brush 
in tepid water. With proper care, the opals 
will not have to be taken from the setting. 

Most of the artificial pearls that are made 
come from France. For this, the glass used 


is the color of whey, and. the glass bead or 
pearl is filled with a solution prepared from 
the scales of fishes. This solution is very 
expensive; less than a quart of it—a litre— 
costs several thousand francs. They are made 
in irregular sizes and forms, and imitate 
black, gray, white, and pink pearls. So-well 
are the genuine ones imitated that, when 
strung on the same string or spread out by 
the side of the genuine pearls, it is hard to 
decide between them; and, as they also may 
be made of the same specific gravity as the 
real article, the only certain way to prove 
the genuineness of these is to use the file. 
The small imitations can be easily detected 
because of their great regularity. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Shows a stylish way of making one of the striped woolen, and is so artistically 
of those striped woolen materials, which are made, with the straight lines forming the 
much liked as a change from the plain fab- jacket front, that it has the appearance of 
rics so long worn. The skirt is eut quite on being designed purposely for it. The moder- 
ately full sleeves are of the plain stuff. 

No: 2—Will help supply a growing need: 
that is, a pretty design for’a bicycle dress. 





It is of tan-colored woolen, the skirt made 
without ornament, sufficiently wide to fall 
easily without displaying the limbs, but not 
so full as to impede the movements of the 
rider. The bodice is plaited and belted at 
the waist, and has a yoke which extends 
; down the front, forming a plastron, of plaid 
the bias, plain in front and full at the back. woolen; the full loose sleeves have deep 
The bodice is a combination of plain stuff bias cuffs of the plaid. Well-fitting head- 


of the color of the ground of the dress, and gear is an important item in the comfort of 
(261) 


No. 1. 
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bicyclers, and many prefer the light Tam 
O’Shanter to any other head-covering. 

No. 3—Is one of the newest ways of 
making a walking or traveling dress. The 
skirt, slashed at the bottom, gives much 
freedom to the feet, and the under-piece 
below the openings is easily renewed. This 
piece looks well either the color of the skirt 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Eve. 


No. 4—Gives us another walking or traye]. 
ing dress. The material of this gown jg 
thinner and softer than of the one last 
described. It is striped, and opens the 
entire length of the back over a plaited 
piece which is inserted beneath two rows 
of large buttons; the bottom of the striped 
skirt has a simulated hem ornamented with 





Nos. 3 and 4. 


or of some suitable contrasting color; the 
slashes are edged around with braid which 
may match the outside or the under-piece. 
The long slashed basque is one of the most 
stylish which has appeared this season; 
the tabs are shorter in front than at the 
back, and it may be made with a waistcoat 
or without, as is preferred. 


machine-stitching. The bodice is slightly 
full in front from the neck to the waist; 
it has a short basque, is worn with a belt, 
and the sleeves are ornamented with but- 
tons. 

No. 5—Gives us‘a simple pretty dress for 
a little girl. The frock is of dark-blue serge, 
made with a slightly full bodice put on a 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


straight band at the throat. There is no 
trimming, but the elegance is heightened by 
the very broad band of plaited red surah 
silk, which reaches almost to the arms and 
is puckered into a ruffle in front; a frill of 
the same kind conceals the hooks which 
fasten the band at the back. The sleeves 
are double, the upper ones being loose and 
reaching to the elbows only. 





No. 6—Is a spring wrap, of gray cheviot, 
lined with lemon-colored surah. It has.a 
double ruffle, or small cape, and a turned- 
down collar. Our model was edged with 
a silver cord, but a cord to match the color 
of the material would look well, and a less 
decided shade of silk would make a more 
useful if a less elegant garment. 

No. 7—Shows us a cloak of white silk for 
ababy. It is shirred at the waist and is 
double-breasted. A ruffle trims the bottom, 
and the deep cape is trimmed with three scant 
ruffles. The wide sleeves, to go easily over 
baby’s arms, end in ruffles. Cashmere trimmed 
With surah silk would make a pretty cloak. 

No. 8—Shows a boy’s suit of blue and 


GARMENTS, Evo. 
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white striped woolen. The skirt is plaited; 
the white serge blouse-jacket has a shirt- 
front of the stripe, and it is further orna- 
mented with bias bands down the front. 
Wide collar and pointed cuffs of the same, 
trimmed with plain blue. 











FUCHSIA DESIGN FOR SOFA-CUSHION. 

the shoulders to a point at the waist, and js 
finished with a rosette of ribbon. A loose 
rosette ornaments the neck. The sleeves are 
bias. The basque is partly cut away from 
the front. 
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No. 9—Is a model of a dress for a young 
girl. The skirt is quite bias and plain. The 
plaited bodice is of the same material as the 
skirt, but is made the straight way of the 
stuff. It is plaited both back and front, from 





FUCHSIA DESIGN FOR SOFA-CUSHION. 


We give, on the Supplement, a graceful be employed, and the flowers and leaves may 
design of fuchsias for a sofa-cushion. Out- be of the natural colors. The flowers should 
line, satin-stitch, or Kensington-stitch may be done in some of the pale shades. 


STEM-STITCH OR BRAID WORK. 


This pretty design in the front of the of children’s dresses, jackets, or petticoats. 
book, which can be done in stem-stitch or and looks well on a baby’s blanket. It is 
braid work, is most suitable for the bottom also beautiful in Kensington or satin stitch. 






















SPRING CLOAK, OF DRaB 
CiorH, studded with “nail- 
head” jets. The sleeves are 
full on the shoulders, the collar 
straight. It is drawn in to fit 
the waist closely. A cock’s- 
feather trimming ornaments 
the bottom of the garment. 
For the colder weather the 
cloak may be interlined with 
flannel, which can be removed 
as the season advances. 





nay 
ald 
Hat, or Buack Fett or Cup, 
trimmed with ostrich-feathers and 
black satin ribbon, and fastened 
with two gilt pins. This is one of 
the newest of the many new spring 
designs. 
ats. 
t is 
tch. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
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CORSAGE BASQUE: 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the pattern of a new corsage, with basque 
set on. The pattern consists of ten pieces: 


HALF OF UNDER-FRONT. 
HALF OF OVER-FRONT. 
HALF OF BACK. 
SrpE-BaAck. 

SIDE-FRONT. 

SLEEVE. 

Back BASQUE. 

Front BAsQueE. 
PLASTRON. 

. COLLAR, 


SOON Mow wp pr 


_ 


The letters and notches show how the 
pieces join; besides, we give asmall diagram 
showing how the pieces are arranged and 
also the slashing of the basque. The basque 
may be lengthened, if desired; and the back 
piece, marked H and I, has a plait shown 
by the dotted line: this makes the fullness 
for the middle of the back. Our model is 
made of cashmere or camel’s-hair or lady’s- 
cloth, and braided or trimmed with passe- 
menterie—either jet, steel, or iridescent, as 
taste and the color of the corsage may 
require. The plastron is braided to match, 
in long simple lines. This corsage may be 
worn with any black silk or woolen skirt, 
and may be either black or any self-color. 
The dart in the over-front is the same as the 
dart of the under-front, seen by the dotted 
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line; by that I mean the back dart, which 
is the only one in the over-front. 
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BELLOWS HOLDER FOR DRIED FERNS AND GRASSES, 





This ornamental holder for 
dried grasses and ferns is very 
easily constructed. Procure a 
cheap pair of wooden bellows 
and cover with gray linen, 
which may be ornamented by 
either some simple design in 
embroidery or else painted in 
water-colors: a bunch of field 
daisies — yellow with brown 
centres is most effective. The 


lower part of the bellows is 
covered with a bit of plush 
headed by a piece of gold 
galloon and finished at the 
edge by some silk or gold 
fringe. The bellows may be 
suspended at any convenient 
place near the fireplace and 
filled with the ferns, etc, 
making an inexpensive and 
very pretty ornament. 
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A novelty comes to us from Paris, as a 
basxet for bread. ‘he basket is of white 








straw, entirely covered with an embroidered 
border inside and outside. ‘We give the 
detail of embroidery, which is done in red 
cotton. The embroidery may be done on 
coarse linen or Java canvas. The bottom 
of the basket has a design of its own, a 
may be seen in the illustration and easily 
copied. The edge at the bottom is done in 
buttonhole-stitch, very firm. A pretty nap- 
kin in the basket, into which the bread 
or hot rolls are placed, will of course be 
used, 


SHOULDER OR HEAD REST FOR CHAIR. 





Make first the cushion the desired size 
and shape. Fill with down, feathers, or 
hair; down is the best. The cover is of 
cream-colored satin, bordered at the edges 
with gold lace or multicolored chenille fringe. 

(270) 


It is decorated in the centre and on the ribbon- 
holder with a Watteau painting or embroid- 
ery. It is thrown over an arm-chair as a 
shoulder or head rest, and in a smaller size it 
may be used as a drawing-room pincushion. 
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PINCUSHION FOR THE 





HOME-MADE TOYS AS WORK FOR 


TOILETTE. 


This handy little cushion to hang upon 
the toilet-table, for the receptacle of fancy 
pins, is made of a bit of gold or silver net, 
stretched over a circular cushion filled with 
white hair or wool. The puffed border is of 
dotted lace or silk muslin; a double puff is 
put on very full all around. 


CHILDREN. 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK. 


A long match-box can readily be converted 
into a wonderful grandfather’s clock by cut- 
ting a square of one inch with a penknife 
out of the front, half-inch from the top, and 
an oblong, two inches by one inch, an inch 
lower down. Bits of glass, rather larger than 
the openings, should be firmly glued in, from 
the inside of the box, and neat frames added 
outside, of gold perforated card. The inside 
of the box should be stained black, as it 
shows through the long glass panel and 
forms a fitting background for the pendulum. 
The dial is a toy watch, to which the pend- 
ulum is attached by a fine wire. A piece of 
brass wire, with a large gold bead at the end, 
forms the pendulum. A piece of card, the 
exact width of the box, covered with silver 
paper, is cut in a fancy shape, decorated with 
gold, and gummed ‘to the box above the dial. 
A large round-headed pin can be added for 
a ball at the top. .A gilt ornament occupies 
the space between the glass panels, and a 
larger one the space between the lower one 
and the bottom of the box. The clock 
stands upon a piece of card-board covered 
with red paper. 











AN OLD-FASHIONED WELL. 


An old-fashioned well, with pent-house 
roof, can easily be carried out as follows: 
First procure a round box (minus the lid) 


two and a half inches in diameter and the - 


same in depth. Cover this with silver paper, 
adding rims of gold perforated card half an 
inch wide, top and bottom. Glue two strips 
of strong card-board half an inch wide at 
opposite sides of the box. Make these five 
and a half inches in height, and the tops 
should be pointed and connected by a wire 
which helps to carry the roof; they are fur- 
ther strengthened by the addition of cross- 
pieces of card-board fastened on about one 
inch from the top of the supports. Directly 
under these cross-bars, a strong wire support- 
ing a cork (to which is fastened the chain 
and bucket) is run through the supports. 
When the wire has been passed through the 
second support, it is then bent suddenly 
downward about three inches. A small 
wooden handle can be attached to the end. 
The roof is formed of a piece of card-board, 
five inches by three inches; this, with the 
‘supports, is covered with red paper decorated 
with gold. The lining of the well should 
also be red. Part of a toy silver watch- 
chain answers for the well-rope ; it is secured 
to the cork by a small tack. A tiny wooden 





or tin bucket can be bought at any toy-shop 
and affixed to the end. If properly made, 
it should really wind up and down in the 
most realistic manner and prove a well of 
delight. 


CHEST OF DRAWERS FOR DOLL’S HOUSE. 
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A chest of drawers, to help furnish 
a doll’s house, can be easily made of 
three small wooden match-boxes glued 
one on top of the other, or three small 
button-boxes can be so utilized. The 
whole of the top, sides, and back is 
next covered with black paper, after- 
ward varnished with ebony stain. The 
fronts must be treated in the same 
manner, and the insides neatly stained 
black. Small round - headed brass 
paper-fasteners make capital handles, 
and ornamental strips of gilt perfo- 
rated card-board can be gummed on 
to the top and sides of the chest, and 
= smaller ones on to the front of the three 
drawers. When filled with small pieces 
of dolly’s wardrobe, this makes a most 
fascinating gift for the doll’s house. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

CORNERS.—Place a small square table to pro- 
ject diamond-fashion into the room. On it, 
arrange a scarf of any material to fall over the 
two projecting sides. On ths table, stand a tall 
yase or jar filled with grasses or cat-tails, or 
peacock feathers or pampas plumes, or, during 
their season, fill with great sprays of wild 
flowers, as wild roses: later, golden-rod and 
small sunflowers, and thistles mingled with 
grasses. Then, when flowers are gone, fill with 
brilliant foliage. On a little bracket shelf above, 
when the flowers are no longer to be had for the 
large vase, place a pot with a growing plant in 
bloom. You can take a blooming plant, and, 
when it is through blooming, replace it by 
another; or a pot with trailing vines or a fern 
would be pretty. For a cover, take a strip of 
wall-paper in quiet. colors, and a little gilt, as 
wide as the depth of your flower-pot, pinch it 
in inch folds, tack the folds by stitches at the 
back, and fasten around; or, having cut the 
sticks from a fan, place it round the pot: the 
effect is the same. 

A large pot standing on the floor, with bloom- 
ing plant—an oleander, azalea, hydrangea, or, 
better than all, a tall rubber-plant or palm— 
forms a lovely corner ornament. 

A corner is a good place for bric-a-brac shelves. 
A series of three or five, one above the other, can 
be put up by screwing narrow cleats against the 
wall; a fringe, or a narrow embroidered or 
painted band, or strips of felt cut in fringe three 
or four inches deep, tacked on with brass-headed 
tacks or with common tacks covered by a braid 
ornamented with stitches of gold-colored silk, 
will finish the shelves prettily and hide the cleats, 

Another way of arranging corner shelves “or 
books or bric-a-brac is to place them on? above 
the other until as high as the top of the door- 
casings. Before fastening the top shelf, put 
screw eyes at each end of the front side, such as 
are used for hanging pictures; gild the eyes, and 
tun a brass rod or gilded wire through them. 
On this wire, by brass rings or gilded button- 
tings, hang a drapery of any light material con- 
venient Lace or darned net should be lined 
with color. China silk is pretty, and, as only 
one width is needed, it is inexpensive. Cheese- 
cloth embroidered with any small figure, as rose- 
buds, daisies, etc., in crewels of colors to harmo- 
nize with the surroundings, and tiny tassels of 
the same crewels on one edge, would be exceed- 
ingly dainty. Loop back about three or four feet 
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TABLE. 


from the floor, set a jar or figure, urn or jug, on 
the top shelf. 

Again, a corner is a good place for a mirror, 
with a round stand under it for holding a lamp. 
Over the mirror, two bright folding fans can 
be fastened, bringing the sides together at the 
angles. Or have a bracket shelf above for vase 
of grasses, etc., and hang a drapery from it to 
loop back at either side of the mirror, or attach 
the drapery to a rod placed across the corner. 

A corner is a very cozy place for a small 
writing-desk or table. Place a bracket shelf 
three feet from the ceiling, if high; if low, place 
a curtain-pole or brackets close to the ceiling, 
hang draperies heavy or light according to sur- 
roundings, and loop back about three feet from 
the floor. With a lamp, and the curtains drawn, 
this makes of an evening a cozy little study, in 
which one may read and write as privately as if 
alone, with the room full of people. 

A corner between windows can be made to look 
like a bay-window, by arranging the draperies 
across. If one or both of the windows have a 
sunny exposure, by placing shelves across them 
and the corner likewise, the shelves filled with 
plants, you change it into a tiny conservatory. 
With a song bird hanging in a gilded cage 
between the looped-back draperies, you have a 
bit of summer for the darkest winter’s day. 

A corner may be filled with a cabinet formed 
of variously sized and shaped sheives, to within 
about three and a ha f feet from the floor; there 
a heavy bracket shelf should be carried across 
the corner, with a deep valance from the edge to 
hide the rod, on which should run a drapery to 
simulate a fireplace curtain. The effect is that 
of a corner mantel, and very good. A mirror 
three or four feet high filling in the centre space, 
or a panel mirror in the centre with plain panels 
at the sides, could be substituted for the shelves, 
adding above the mirror a bracket shelf for fans, 
jars, or large plaques. 

It ‘should be stated that gilding with the 
liquid, or gold powder and liquid preparations, 
lasts much better if, before gilding, a coat of 
shellac varnish be applied to the article. 


WortTH REPEATING.—“‘ Peterson,’” says the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, “fully sustains its reputa- 
tion as the model family magazine.” 

“*Peterson’s’ fashion and household depart- 
ments are unequaled,” says the New York 
Tribune. “This popular periodical cannot be 
too highly recommended as a family magazine,” 
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APPLES.—The German analysts consider that 
apples contain more phosphorus than is found in 
any other fruits or vegetables, and phosphorus 
is what we so greatly require to renew the 
essential nervous matter of the brain and spinal 
column. It has been represented in various old 
traditions that the apple was the food of the 
gods, and, when they felt their physical and 
mental powers growing weaker, they depended 
upon the apple as a restoring food. Chemically, 
the apple is composed of vegetable fibre, albumen 
sugar, gum chlorophyl, malic acid, gallic acid, 
lime, and water. The acids are of great benefit 
to those of sedentary habits, whose livers are 
sluggish in action, for biliousness, ete. A good 
ripe apple is one of the easiest of foods to digest, 
as the process of digestion is finished in one 
hour and twentyfive minutes. Ripe apples, 
when eaten without sugar, will diminish acidity 
in the stomach, instead of increasing it. 


THE CoOMPLEXION.—The possession and pres- 
ervation of a good complexion almost entirely 
depend on good health: Observe a simple and 
regular diet; take plenty, but never immoderate, 
exercise ; and avoid exposure to sun and wind. 
Late hours are fatal to the complexion. As to 
local applications, all powders are hurtful in the 
long run; but I have seen good results from the 
use of milk, and the Roman ladies of antiquity 
already knew of and used it for their complex- 
ions. Before going to bed, wash your face in 
tepid water, dry it, and then wash with warm 
milk; wait for some moments before gently rub- 
hing the face quite dry. As to showing the com- 
plexion to advantage, make a judicious choice in 
the colors you wear, for the loveliest complexion 
is often spoiled by a wrong color. 


UNDERSKIRTS ‘AT PRESENT, probably because 
the upper skirt must be held up, are richer than 
ever. They are even richer than the dress itself. 
Thus, under a woolen dress of the must modest 
description, you may see a rich silk skirt of the 
same color as the over-dress, and trimmed with 
a deep lace flounce, beaded with rows of velvet. 
Then again, under a black dress you may see a 
shot silk skirt, trimmed with a black lace flounce 
or pinked-out frills of the same silk. There isa 
new silk made especially for these u:cerskirts, 
and is called the frou-frou silk—the “rustling” 
silk, one might say in English. 


WELCOME BacKk.—There are two old-new 
colors very fashionable just now—namely, chest- 
nut and corn-flower blue. The latter, however, 
is seen more on hats and bonnets than on dresses. 
Lavender is also an old friend which has returned 
to us after many a long year’s absence, and is 
much welcomed by ladies who study their good 
looks, for few colors are so becoming as this to 
the complexion. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Uses or SALT.—Salt in whitewash will ttake 
it stick better. 

Wash the mica of the stove doors with salt and 
vinegar. 

Brass work can be kept beautifully bright by 
occasionally rubbing with salt and vinegar. 

To clean willow furniture, use salt and water, 
Apply it with a nail-brush, scrub well, and dry 
thoroughly. 

If, after having a tooth pulled, the mouth be 
filled with salt and water, it will allay the danger 
of hemorrhage. 

Salt as a tooth-powder is better than almost 
anything that can be bought. It keeps the teeth 
brilliantly white and the gums hard and rosy, 

To wash silk handkerchiefs, soak them first in 
cold salt and water for ten minutes or longer, 
then wash out in the same water and iron imme- 
diately. 

Carpets may be greatly brightened by first 
sweeping thoroughly and then going over them 
with a clean cloth and clear salt and water. Use 
a cupful of coarse salt to a large basinful of 
water. 

Salt, in doses of one to four teaspoonfuls, ip 
half a pint to a pint of tepid water, is an emetie 
always on hand. This is also the antidote tok 
used after poisoning from nitrate of silver, while 
waiting tor the doctor to come. 


NURSING MISTAKES.—One reason why we all 
grow wise so slowly is because we nurse our mis- 
takes too fondly. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Gestures and Attitudes. By Edward B. Warman, 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This work is a prae- 
tical and comprehensive presentation of the 
theory contained in the teachings of the famous 
Delsarte. A more thorough master of the sub- 
ject could not be found than Professor Warman, 
and his book is the result of years of study and 
teaching—a book which ought to be in the hands 
of every person who has children to train, which 
will be alike priceless to public speakers, business 
men and women, and those among their favored 
brothers and sisters who neither “toil nor spin.” 
The author thus lays down the all-important 
truth on which the treatise is founded: “Awk- 
wardness is a waste of vital force. Not only 
should. one desire to be graceful for the sake of 
grace, but because therein lies the secret of vital 
economy.” The scores of illustrations and 
accompanying explanations will enable any 
person to study and practice the system without 
the aid of a teacher. It is impossible, in our 
limited space, to give more than a meagre state- 
ment of the design ; it would require a volume 
larger than the book itself fully to set forth the 
physical, mental, and moral benefits which woul? 
accrue to the human race if the principles therein 
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expounded could be made as much a fundamental 
part of education as learning to spell. 

Socials. By Effie W. Merriman. - Chicago: 
Charles H. Lergel & Co.—This will prove an 
invaluable aid to the countless ladies who occupy 
themselves in getting up entertainments, whether 
for home, church, or charity. Without reading 
the little volume, it is impossible to believe how 
much information the author has put therein. 
From “A Daisy Tea” to a “ Dickens Evening,” 
nothing has been forgotten, and many of the 
ideas are as novel as they are admirable. The 
crowning feature of the volume is a musical 
interlude founded on Whittier’s “ Maud Muller,” 
but treated in a spirit of stern practicality which 
is diverting iu the extreme. 

An Artificial Fate. By Clarence Boutelle. New 
York: M. J. Ivers & Co.—This is the most power- 
ful novel which this talented author has pro- 
duced, and its dramatic interest carries the 
reader breathlessly on tothe very close. Numer- 
ous and varied as the situations are, however, 
character analysis has not been sacrificed thereto, 
The effects are so managed that they assist in 
unfolding the ruling traits and motives of the 
principal personages in a fashion which renders 
the story as real and living as a play presented 
by skilled actors. The book is issued in pamphlet 
form, but deserves to have been more carefully 
and expensively got up. 

Aunt Patty’s Serap-Bag. By Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.— 
This is one of the delightful of Mrs. 
Hentz’s shorter novels. Besides the charm of 
the story, the book is a perfect mine of quaint 
sayings and sound advice given, in-a manner so 
original that Aunt Patty remains in the reader’s 
mind as clear and distinct as some valued flesh- 
and-blood friend. The volume is issued in the 
publishers’ twentyfive-cent series, and the soft 
gray cover is very pleasing to the eye. 

Short-Hand and Type-Writing. By Dugald 
McKillop. New York: Fowler & Wells.—‘‘So far 
as I know,” says the author, and we are certain 
that he is correct in his belief, “this is the first 
effort which has ever been made to give an 
inquirer an unbiased idea as to the general field 
of short-hand work; also the first time so many 
illustrations of type-writing machines and 
apparatus of a kindred character have been 
incorporated in one book.” The volume will be 
eagerly sought for by every student of short- 
hand or worker of a type-writer, and must prove 
interesting to any person who wants to know 
something of the history of the system and 
invention which are so fast revolutionizing all 
branches of literary labor. 

The Wild Rose of Gross-Stauffen. By Nataly 
von Eschstruth. New York: Worthington Co.— 
This is one of the most imaginative and uncon- 
ventional novels of the season, and is character- 
ized by a purity and naturalness not always a 


most 
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marked feature in the fiction of to-day. Many 
of the incidents are new; all are graphically 
presented, and the plot is exceedingly well 
managed. The volume is issued in the dainty 
and elegant manner for which the works pub- 
lished by this house are always noticeable. 

Vick's Floral Guide, 1892. Rochester, N. Y.: 
Vick’s Sons.—* Vick’s Floral’ Guide” is 
sure of a warm reception, especially when dressed 
as daintily as this year. The numerous colored 
plates of flowers and vegetables are certainly 
works of art and merit. The first twentyfour 
pages, printed in violet ink, describe novelties 
and specialties. 

By Mabel New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls.—This is a very exceptional 
story, and so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of music that any student of the art would 
unhesitatingly pronounce it the work of a 
musician of no common order. It is written 
with much power gnd conveys a great moral 
lesson in an. intensely dramatic way, which can- 


James 


Miserere. Wagnalls. 


not fail to leave a far deeper impression on the 
mind of the reader than could be produced by 
scores of temperance lectures and moral exhorta- 
tions. The book is elegantly bound and illus- 


trated by numerous photogravures. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
SuPERIOR to Vaseline and cucumbers: 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
whitens, perfumes, fortifies 
Park & Tilford, New 


Druggists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores, 


Creme 


cutaneous affections ; 
the skin. J.Simon, Paris. 


York. 


SWEEPING DREss-SKIRTS FOR STREET-WEAR 
are thoroughly disgusting to any woman; stiil, 
she cannot ignore fashion which calls for trains 
or demi-trains, hence her search for some method 
of raising her skirt. 
and effectiye way has been discovered, and this 
is by the use of the “Chic” dress-lifter, a com- 
bination of steel stays with strong hooks and 
eyes, which accomplishes the desirable result of 
instantly changing a long dress into a walking- 
costume. 


As yet, only one simple 


ADDITIONS TO CLUBS may be made at any 
time during the year, at the price paid by the 
club. If enough additional 
entitle the getter-up of the club to a premium, 
we will cheerfully send it. 


names are sent to 


TABLEAUX. 

TABLEAUX form an entertainment generally 
liked, and there are many which can be easily 
and inexpensively arranged. If possible, use 
double parlors, the front as an audience-room, 
with chairs arranged in rows facing the folding 
doors, and the back for the stage, etc. Have a 
small stage built of large flat boxes, and cover it 
with a drugget or rug. For the background, 
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place a wide fancy screen, or, if you have none, 
use two sets of clothes-horses, draping them with 
fancy cretonne or shawls. 

“Songs of Seven,” by Jean Ingelow, makes 
very pretty tableaux. Have a good elocutionist 
read the poem just before the curtain rises. 
Seven Times One, “ Exultation,” should be a 
little girl dressed in white, and the scene 
should be among flowers. Seven Times Two, 
“Romance,” should be a maiden intently think- 
ing among birds and flowers. Seven Times 
Three, “ Love,” is a young girl dressed in white, 
leaning farout of the window, intently listening 
for the footsteps of her lover. Seven Times 
Four, “ Maternity,” is an out-door scene among 
grasses, buttercups, and daisies, and the mother 

should be personated by a young matron sur- 
* rounded by a group of four children, two boys 
and two girls, ranging from a baby up to six 
years old. The mother should be threading a 
daisy chain. Seven Times Five, “ Widowhood,” 
should be represented by a woman dressed in the 
deepest mourning. Seven Times Six should be 
a mother dressed in black, with her daughter 
dressed in bridal robes kneeling by her side. 
Seven Times Seven, “ Longing for Home,” should 
be a woman dressed in black, shading her eyes, 
watching an imaginary boat in the distance. 

“Sent by Express” is a good tableau, if you 
have a dog that will keep quiet and feign sleep. 

Have a flat box or trunk and the dog lying on 
that, apparently asleep, ticketed for some dis- 
tant place. 

Charlotte Corday is a most effective tableau, 
and should as nearly represent the picture of her 
as is possible. Her hair should be worn high 
and have a quill pen stuck in it. She should be 
gazing earnestly out in the distance from her 
prison window. Colored lights should be used 
for this scene just as the curtain rises. 

“The little bachelor who is forced to go to 
London to buy him a wife” makes several very 
good tableaux, and the poem should be read 
between the scenes The bride must be small, 
_80 she can easily be wheeled in a small wheel- 
barrow on the stage, and her trunk must fall 
down, spilling the contents. To have it perfect, 
there must be bread and cheese, rats and mice 
(the latter can be stuffed), and the old bachelor 
should wear high boots and a rusty-looking suit. 
Everything should be in confusion. 

A Japanese tea-drinking is especially pretty 
when there are Japanese lanterns and umbrellas 
and a small tea-table set with tiny tea-cups and 
a teapot. Three little maids from school, and 
others dressed in Japanese costumes, should be in 
the room, some drinking tea and one pouring it. 

“The Little Grandmother” makes a very 
pleasing tableau, and the part should be taken 
by a small maiden of four or five years, with 
grandmother’s cap and spectacleson. She should 


NEW COOK-BOOK. 


be knitting, and her ball of yarn lying on the 
floor. 

“A Friend in Need” represents a boy in his 
shirt-sleeves, with a little girl sewing a button 
on to a wristband. 

“Learning the Trade” represents a small boy 
sawing wocd. 

“Good-night” can close the entertainment, 
represented by a pretty child peering out from 
behind the curtain. 

For refreshments, serve ices, cake wafers, fruit, 
lemonade, and chocolate. 


DIGESTIBILITY OF FOOD. 

INVALIDS and children and those who are 
troubled with dyspepsia should be particularly 
careful in their daily diet, eating only of those 
foods which are readily assimilated in the sys. 
tem; also, eating only at regular times, thus 
giving the stomach a frequent opportunity to 
rest and gain strength. 

Among those foods which digest most easily 
of all, we find chicken, turkey, mutton, sweet 
breads, partridge, pheasant, grouse, mutton 
broth, and beef tea; perch, haddock, and nearly 
all kinds of fresh fish; raw and roasted oyster; 
stale bread, rice, arrowroot, sago, and all cereal, 
such as oat flakes, rulled oats, wheatlet, etc., and 
all prepared foods; asparagus, cauliflower, baked 
apples, oranges, grapes, peas, beans, carrots, 
parsnips, and peaches; toast-water, milk, and 
black tea; poached eggs. 

Among those which are not so easy of digestion 
as the above-named, yet which are not considered 
indigestible, come the following: Beef, lamb, 
duck, young pigeons, snipe, rabbit, and wood- 
cock ; soups, eggs (not hard-boiled), and butter; 
codfish, pike, trout, turtle, stewed or broiled 
oysters; potatoes, beets, turnips, spinach, cab- 
bage, artichokes, celery, strawberries, and let- 
tuce; bread, jellies, marmalades, cooked fruits, 
raw apples, and rhubarh; all farinaceous pud- 
dings; cocoa and coffee. 

All of the following are more or less difficult 
to digest, and should not be indulged in by any 
but those who are well and strong, and, in any 
case, only moderately: All kinds of pork, fresh 
or salt; seal, goose, liver, brains, and heart; 
mackerel, salmon, herrings, halibut; all salt 
fish, lobster, crabs, and shrimps; hard-boiled 
eggs; fresh bread and hot bread-stuffs, pastry, 
and cake; cucumbers and mushrooms; plums, 
pears, cherries, and pine-apples; nuts, salads, 
pickles, chocolate. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


TE Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 

Banders.—Mince cold mutton with a very little 
onion; add pepper and salt to taste, and enough 
gravy to moisten it thoroughly. Put into patty- 
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FASHIONS 


and cover the top with mashed potato; 
mix vyith a little cream. Put a little butter on 
the top of each, and put in the oven to brown. 
Mutton Pie.—Cut cold mutton into slices, and 
lay in a pudding-dish ; sprinkle with salt, pep- 
per, and chopped parsley ; put in then a layer of 
cold potato sliced thin, and then heat as: before. 
Moisten with strong stock in which an onion has 
been boiled. Cover with pastry, and bake twenty 
minutes. 
Mutton and Rice.—Mince into, dice pieces of 


' gold mutton; add one cupful of cold boiled rice 


toone cupful of meat. Butter a saucepan thor- 
oughly, pour in a little water, add the mutton 
and rice, and stir until it is hot, then pour in 
two eggs slightly beaten, and stir until the eggs 
are cooked; sprinkle with pepper and salt to 
taste.. 

Scrambled Mutton.—Two cupfuls of cold chopped 
mutton, two tablespoonfuls of hot water, and a 
piece of butter as large as a walnut. When the 
meat is hot, break into it three eggs and cook 
until the eggs begin to stiffen, stirring it con- 
stantly. Season with pepper and salt. 

Lamb Scallop.—One cupful of cold lamb chopped 
fine, one cupful of stewed tomato, one cupful of 
fine breadcrumbs. Arrange all in layers in a 
buttered dish, having crumbs at the top; season 
with salt and pepper, put bits of butter on top, 
and bake. 

Apple and Tapioca Pudding.—Peel and core 
enough nice firm apples to fill, without crowding, 
apudding-dish. Pour over them a teacupful of 
cold water, cover closely, and steam in the oven 
until tender. Have ready a cupful of tapioca, 
which should have been soaked for several 
hours in enough water to cover it. Drain the 
water from the apples, fill the empty centres 
with sugar, stick a clove in each, and pour the 
tapioca over and between them. Bake one hour. 
Eat either with cream and sugar, or with a sauce 
made by rubbing to a cream two tablespoonfuls 
of butter with one cupful of powdered sugar. 
Flavor with a little lemon-juice. 

Republican Cake-—Two eggs broken into a tea- 
cup. Fill up with sweet cream. Beat ‘thor- 
oughly with one cupful of granulated sugar, 
then add one cupful of sifted flour, one teaspoon- 
fal of baking-powder sifted in with the flour. 
Flavor with vanilla. % 

Nutmeg Sauce.—To one pint of boiling water, 
add half a cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
buttér, a tablespoonful of corn-starch, and flavor 
with nutmeg to taste. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Fig. 1.—WALKING-DREss, OF DOovVE-GRAY 
CAsHMERE. The back of the skirt and the 
sleeves are of plain material. The front of the 
skirt and bodice are of cashmere of the color, 
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dotted with small spots of a lighter shade. The 
bodice has a slight fullness at the middle of the 
armholes, comes well over the hips, and is cut in 
a long dull point. The upper sleeves are full 
and wrinkled at the elbows; the lower parts are 
quite long over the hand, and button to the 
elbow. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with lace, 
terra-cotta ribbon, and a feather. This is a pretty 
model for a heuse-dress. 

Fig, 1.—CHILD’s DrEss, OF WHITE NAIN- 
sooK, trimmed with tucks and embroidery on 
the skirt. Embroidered insertion forms the 
waist, with a ruffle around the neck. Long 
sleeves. Blue ribbon sash and tie fof the hair. 

Fig. 111.—WALKING-DREss, OF BLUE, WHITE, 
AND CHESTNUT-COLORED PLAID WOOLEN. The 
skirt buttons the length of the left side. The 
bodice is double-breasted and ornamented with 
two rows of buttons. It has a collar and small 
plastron of chestnut-colored velvet. A plaited 
basque is put on at the waist. High full sleeves. 
buttoned the length of the outside of the arm. 
Chestnut-colored felt hat, trimmed with velvet 
of the same color and wings. 

Fic. Iv.—VISITING-DREss, OF CHOCOLATE- 
Brown SurAuw. The short trained skirt is 
edged with an insertion and flounce of black 
lace. The bodice has a shawl drapery edged 
with black lace on the right side, and has a 
gathered basque edged with lace. Sleeves tight 
below the elbows, and very full above. Black 
velvet hat, trimmed with lace and feathers. 

Fig. v.—RECEPTION-DREss, OF LiLAc BEN- 
GALINE. The skirt is trimmed with several 
rows of violet velvet ribbon, put on in groups. 
The bodice is plaited in front under a corselet of 
the bengaline, which comes from the arms to a 
point at the waist. It is trimmed with two rows 
of velvet, velvet buttons, and is laced. A chiffon 
ruffie of the color of the dress is around the 
neck. Sleeves moderately large. 


IN THE BODY OF THE MAGAZINE, 


Fic. VI.—MoRNING OR BREAKFAST DRESS, 
OF DovE-GRAY CASHMERE. The skirt is quite 
plain, having a hem with a row of machine- 
stitching. The bodice is full and is worn under 
a belt of the material. The skirt and bodice 
may be cut in one, or the bodice may be added 
under the belt. The trimming is of embroidered 
India silk of the color of the cashmere, and 
comes to a point at the waist. Large collar and 
moderately full sleeves. 

Fig. VII.—SLEEVE FOR A FouLARD SILK. It 
is plaited from the hand to just below the elbow. 

Fig, vii1.—HEAD-DREss, OF BLACK LACE, 
FOR AN ELDERLY LaApby. It is slightly full 
about the face, and the back is formed of a fall 
of black lace with a bow of heliotrope ribbon at 
the top. The trimming about the neck of the © 
dress is also of black lace. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


GENERAL ReMARKS.—In our “Every-Day” 
article, as well as in our other fashions, we have 
given designs rather in advance of the season ; 
for, during March, there is often in many house- 
holds a lull in gayety and work. This affords 
many women time to get dressmaking done 
somewhat comfortably before the warm weather 
sets in, should they have proper models to work 
from. - We have endeavored to meet this need. 
While in many parts of our great country some 
of our subscribers are shivering as they look at 
the snowy landscape, in others they are reveling 
in flowers and early fruits. 

The shdp windows are filled with all kinds of 
dainty dress-material. The ginghams are beau- 
tiful—some plaid, others in delicate stripes or 
plain—all colors and patterns to suit all people. 

A new claimant for our favor is an article called 
dimity, but which is as thin as an organdy: very 
beautiful, but which has not much body, and 
may rumple soon; however, it is exquisite, of all 
colors and designs. 

Zephyr cloths, percales, chintzes, and batistes 
appear year after year, are cheap and pretty, 
and, if made neatly and worn carefully, last a 
long while. 

Grenadines are expensive, but wear well; many 
black ones are dotted with jet beads. 

Crepons in light weight are always popular, 
they wear and hang so well. 

India silks, surahs, and foulards come in the 
most beautiful colors and designs, and are per- 
haps the most popular of all dress-goods. They 
are now quite cheap, are cool, and do not require 
the “doing up” that some other goods require. 

The colors and designs of all the spring fabrics 
are exquisite. Tan-color, gray of all shades, 
blues, especially gray-blues, mauve, sage-green, 
rose-colors, are all popular. 

Black dresses are much too useful, especially 
when the wardrobe is a limited one, to be dis- 
carded, A black dress with change of vests, or 
ribbons or other trimmings, can be transformed 
into a great variety of costumes and is always 
lady-like. Black net is rather newer than black 
piece-lace, for dresses. 

Skirts are still worn rather long, but very long 
ones for walking are not considered good style; 
they should be reserved for carriage-wear or 
ceremonious occasions, They still continue to 
he trimmed around the bottom. Most of the new 
skirts are lined throughout, and are not made 
just on a foundation, as formerly; this enables 
them to be held up with more ease 

Tabliers or apron fronts have appeared on some 
of the newest French dresses, but have not as 
yet found mach favor; these aprons or tank 
fronts are of a different material from the rest 
of the ekirt 

Nedices for day costumes are nearly all made 
with some «tyle of basque. The coat-basque 


however, is most in favor. This bodice js short 
in front, and opened over a lace or chiffon chem). ; 
sette; the sides and back alone have basques, and 
these are opened at the back like an ordinary 
redingote. The fronts are turned back, like g 
man’s coat, and lined with silk. With tailor. 
made costumes, the under chemisettes are made 
of very fine flannel, either plain, figured, or 
striped. They are mostly gathered into a shoul. 
der yoke. Pretty house-blouses are also made 
of this same flannel. 

Sleeves, though still raised and full on the 
shoulder, are decidedly less so, and we no longer 
see the voluntary deformity of a woman's 
shoulder apparently on a level with her ear 

The demi-gigot sleeve with only one seam, large 
and rounded at the top, and decreasing till it fitz 
the arm, or nearly so, is still a prime favorite; jt 
is very much the shape of the old “leg of mut. . 
ton,” whence it takes its name, but is on a much 
smaller scale, and is capable of an infinite variety 
of ornaments. For tailor-made and _ similar 
gowns, it is quite probable the old coat-sleeve in 
two pieces, the under one much the smaller—g 
as to hide both seams—will come in again. 

For evening and dinner dresses, the pretty ani 
graceful old-fashioned elbow-sleeve has beep 
revived. This appears much more suitable fora 
dress occasion than the long close sleeve worn {or 
the past year. It reaches to below the elbow, 
where it is trimmed with a frill of lace or chiffon, 
Some of these new sleeves are made a little 
longer and reach to within three inches of the 
wrist, where they are finished with a lace ruffle, 

High collars are still worn, but not so high oa 
dresses as on wraps. 

Bodices cut rather low in the neck are filled ia 
with ruchings, net, etc., and, for young people 
or those with pretty throats, just frills of chiffon 
ornament them. 

Jackets will hold their own for spring wear, 
and these are made in various styles, but ar 
usually about half long, often double-breasted, 
and cut with basques. 

Bonnets and hats are in infinite variety: none 
the hats very large, most of the bonnets quite small, 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS 
Boy's Surt, or Dark-Broww; CLoTE 
knickerbockers are full The jackets 
long, and belted at the waist. Tam 
O'Shanter cap 

Fie, tt.—Lerree Grats Dawe hive 
Senan. The plaited skirt has side panels oo 
broidered in white, 


Fria. t 
The 


loose, 
or 
and the same ornament & 
on the sleeves, which are made with deep com 
Hlouse walat 

Pie. 1t.—Lerree Bov's Coat, or Gaay Pia 
Wooten, It has a removable cap 

Fi. t¥. «Teves Car tiwn Chore 
embroidery may be dowe in gold braid 
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274 NOTICES OF 


APPLES ihe German analysts consider that 


apples coutain more phosphorus than is found in 
any other | 


fruits or vegetables, and phosphorus 


is what we so greatly require to 
the 
It has been represented in various old 
that the apple 
they 


growing 


renew the 


essential nervous matter of brain and spinal 
column 

traditions 
gods 


mental 


wus the food of the 


and, when felt their physical and 


powers weaker 


upon the apple asa restoring food 


they depended 
Chemically, 
the apple is composed of vegetable fibre, albumen 


sugar, gum chlorophyl, malice acid, gallic acid 


lime, and water. The acids are of great benefit 


to those of livers 


et \ 


foods to digest, 


acdentary habits, whose 


slugvish in action, for biliousness 


gourd 


ripe apple sone of the ensiesat of 


as the process of digestion is finished in one 


hour and twentyfive minutes. Ripe apples, 


When eaten without sugar, will diminish acidity 


in the stomach, instead of increasing it 


Tur COMPLEXION The possession and pres 


ervation of tlinest 


1 good comple Xion entirely 


depend on good health, Observe a simple and 


regular diet; take plenty, but never immoderate, 


exercise and 
Lats 


local 


void exposure to sun and wind 


hours are fatal to the complexion As to 


ipplieations, all powders are hurtful in the 
the 


mntiqnity 


long run; but | have seen good results from 


use of milk, and the Roman ladies of 


alrewly knew of and used it for their complex 


ious. Before bed, wash 
tepid water, dry it, and then 
milk; wait for some moments before gently 


bing the fuce quite dry. 


going to your face in 


wash with warm 

rub- 
As to showing the com- 
plexion to advantage, make a judicious choice in 
the colors you wear, for the loveliest complexion 


is often spoiled by a wrong color. 


UNDERSKIRTS AT PRESENT, probably because 
the upper skirt must be held up, are richer than 
ever. They are even richer than the dress itself. 
Thus, under a woolen dress of the most modest 
description, you may see a rich silk skirt of the 
same color as the over-dress, and trimmed with 
a deep lace flounce, beaded with rows of velvet. 
Then again, under a black dress you may see a 
shot silk skirt, trinrmed with a black lace flounce 
or pinked-out frills of the same silk. There isa 
new silk made especially for these underskirts, 
and is called the frou-frou silk—the “rustling” 
silk, one might say in English. 


WeLcoME BackK.—There are two oid-new 
colors very fashionable just now—namely, chest- 
nut and corn-flower blue. The latter, however, 
is seen more on hats and bonnets than on dresses. 
Lavender is also an old friend which has returned 
to us after many a long year’s absence, and is 
much welcomed by ladies who study their good 
looks, for few colors are so becoming as this to 
the complexion. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LSEs OF SALI Salil in WhileWasu Will luake 


it stick better 
Wash the 


Vinuegur 


mica of the stove doors with salt and 


Brass work can be kept beautifully bright by 


OCenslonaly 


To « 
Apply 


rubbing with salt and vinegar 


ean willow furniture, use salt and water 


it with a nail-brush, serub well, and dry 


thoroughly 


If, after having a tooth pulled, the mouth be 


filledd with: salt iv the d 


and water, it will all ges 
of hemorrhage 
Sail usa better 


t tooth powder ‘ than almost 
It keeps the teeth 
white and the gums hard 
wh silk handkerchiefs 


cold salt 


anything that can be bought 


brilliantly and rosy 


To w souk them flest in 


snd water for ten minutes of 


then wash out in the same water and iron imme 


diately 


Carpets may be greatly brightened by first 


sweeping thoroughly 
with 


and then 


going over 
iclean cloth and clear salt and water 


s cupful of coarse salt to a large basinfu 
water 
Salt, in doses of one to four teaspoonfuls, in 
half a pint toa pint of tepid water, is an emetic 
ilwayson hand. This is also the antidote to be 
used after poisoning from nitrate of silver, while 
Waiting tor the doctor 


to come 


NURSING MISTAKES.—One reason why we all 
grow Wise so slowly is because we nurse our mis- 


takes too fondly. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 

Gestures and Attitudes. By Edward B. Warman, 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This work is a prac- 
tical and comprehensive presentation of the 
theory contained in the teachings of the famous 
Delsarte. A more thorough master of the sub- 
ject could not be found than Professor Warman, 
and his book is the result of years of study and 
teaching—a book which ought to be in the hands 
of every person who has children to train, which 
will be alike priceless to public speakers, business 
men and women, and those among their favored 
brothers and sisters who neither “toil nor spin.” 
The author thus lays down the all-important 
truth on which the treatise is founded: “Awk- 
wardness is a waste of vital force. Not only 
should one desire to be graceful for the sake of 
grace, but because therein lies the secret of vital 
economy.” The of illustrations 
accompanying explanations will enable any 
person to study and practice the system without 
the aid of a teacher. It is impossible, in our 
limited space, to give more than a meagre state 
ment of the design; it would require a volume 
larger than the book itself fully to set forth the 
physical, mental, and moral benefits which woul? 
accrue to the human race if the principles therein 


scores and 





OUR 
t 
apoundod 1d ' Yeas mucha fundamental 
part of education as learning to spell 
Socials Ry Ei: W. Merrinan 
HM. Lervael & Co.—This 


iid to the countless ladies who occupy 


Chicago: 
Charles will preve an 
invaluable 
themselves in getting up entertainments, whether 
for Without 
the litth it is impossible tu believe how 
much infortiation the 
From “A Tea 


nothing forgotten 


home, church, or charity reading 


volun 
author has put therein 
Dickens 


wn 


Evening 

of the 
rhe 
is & musical 

Maud Muller 


but treated ina spirit of stern practicality which 


Lyuisy tuo a 


has been many 


they ulimiralble 
of the 


founded on Whittier's 


ideas ure us novel as ire 


crowning feature volume 


interlude 


is diverting in the extreme 
dun Artificial Fate 
York: M. J. leers & Co 
ful novel this 
dramatic 


New 


Phis is the most power 


By Clarence Boutelle 


which talented author has 


and 


pro 
the 
Numet 


duced, its interest carries 


reader breathlessly on tothe very close 


ous and varied as the situations are, however, 


character analysis has not been sacrificed thereto 
The effects that 
unfolding the traits and 


are so managed they assist in 


the 
fushion which renders 


ruling motives of 
principal personages in a 
the story as real and living 
by skilled actors 
form, but deserves to have been more carefully 


as a play presented 


The book is issued in pamphiet 


and expensively got up 
By 
B 


most 


Mrs 


Peterson 


Caroline Lee 


ne 


Aunt Patty's Serap-Bag, 
Hentz. Philadelphia: 7. 
This of the 
Hentz’s shorter novels. 


Bros 
Mrs. 
Besides the charm 


is one delightful of 
of 
the story, the book -is a perfect mine of quaint 
sayings and sound advice given in « manner so 
original that Aunt Patty remains in the reader's 
mind as clear and distinct as some valued flesh- 
and-blood friend. is issued in the 
publishers’ twentyfive-cent series, and the soft 
gray cover is very pleasing to the eye. 

Short-Hand Type-Writing. By Dugald 
McKillop. New York: Fowler & Wells.—“So far 
as I know,” says the author, and we are certain 
that he is correct in his belief, “this is the first 
effort which has ever been made to give an 
inquirer an unbiased idea as to the general field 
of short-hand work; also the first time so many 
illustrations of type-writing machines and 
apparatus of a kindred character have been 
incorporated in one book.” The volume will be 
eagerly sought for by every student of short- 
hand or worker of a type-writer, and must prove 
interesting to any person who wants to know 
something of the history of the system and 
invention which are so fast revolutionizing all 
branches of literary labor. 

The Wild Rose of Gross-Stan ffen. 
von Eschstruth. York: 


The volume 


and 


By Nataly 


New Worthington Co.— 


This is one of the most imaginative and uncon- 
ventional novels of the se 
ized by a purity and naturalness not always a 


son, and is character- 


ARM-CHATR. 


marked feature fiction of to 
of the 


presented, 


the 


hew t 


in 
incidents are 
umd = the plot 
The 


elegant 


managed volume 


and Hahner for 


lished by this louse 
Vicks Floval Guu 
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flowers and vegetables 
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pages, printed in Vielet 
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Funk and Waa 
story 


spectallios 
Mute Wee 
This is 


anil wo Cheerougihly tisbetnes 


music that any student of 


unhesitatingly pronoun 


musician of te order 


Cotiatiian 


With much power and conveys a 


in intensely dramatic way, wh 


to 
the 


lesson in 


net fail leave a far deeper 


Lp ress 


mind of reader than could be pros 


scores of temperance lectures and moral exhorta 


Ihe 


by 


tions. laook Potumad ane is 


trated 


Is cleguntiy 


numerous phot yravures 


OUR ARM-CHAIR 


SUPERIOR to Vaseline and 


cuculnbers: Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and | ght 
cutaneous affections ; 
the skin. 


York, 


wWhitens, perfumes, fortities 
J. Simon, Paris, Park & Tilford, New 


Drugzgists, perfumers, fan v-goods stores 


DRESS-SKIRTS FOR STREET-WEAR 
still 


SWEEPING 
are thoroughly disgusting to any woman ; 
she cannot ignore fashion which calls for trains 
or demi-trains, hence her search for some method 
of raising her skirt. As yet, only one simple 
and effective way has been discovered, and this 
is by the use of the “Chic”’ dress-lifter, a com- 
bination of steel stays with strong hooks and 
eyes, which accomplishes the desirable result of 
instantly changing a long dress into a walking- 
costume, 

ADDITIONS TO CLUBS may be made at any 
time during the year, at the price paid by the 
club. If enough additional names 
entitle the getter-up of the club to a premium, 
we will cheerfully send it. 


are sent to 


TABLEAUX. 

TABLEAUX form an entertainment generally 
liked, and there are many which can be easily 
and inexpensively arranged. 
double parlors, the front as an audience-room, 
with chairs arranged in rows facing the folding 
doors, and the back for the stage, etc. Have a 
small stage built of large flat boxes, and cover it 


If possible, use 


with a drugget or rug. For the background, 
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) Pw 
OUR NEW 
place a wide fancy screen, or, if you have none, 
use two sets of clothes-horses, draping them with 
fancy cretonne or shawls. 

“Songs of Seven,” 


by Jean Ingelow, makes 


very pretty tableaux. Have a good elocutionist 


read the before 


poem just the curtain rises. 
Seven Times One, “ Exultation,” should be a 
little girl dressed in white, and the scene 
should be among flowers. Seven Times Two, 
“Romance,” should be a maiden intently think- 
ing among birds and flowers. Seven Times 


Three, “ Love,” is a young girl dressed in white, 
leaning far out of the window, intently listening 
for the footsteps of hei Times 


Four, * Maternity,” is an out-door scene among 


lover. Seven 
grasses, buttercups, and daisies, and the mother 
should be personated by a young matron sur- 
rounded by a group of four children, two boys 
and two girls, ranging from a baby up to six 
years old. 

daisy chain. 


The mother should be threading a 
Seven Times Five, ‘ Widowhood,” 
should be represented by a woman dressed in the 
deepest mourning. Times Six should be 
a mother dressed in black, with her daughter 
dressed in bridal robes kneeling by her side. 
Seven Times Seven, ‘‘ Longing for Home,” should 
be a woman dressed in black, shading her eyes, 
watching an imaginary boat in the distance. 


Seven 


“Sent by Express” is a good tableau, if you 
have a dog that will keep quiet and feign sleep. 
Have a flat box or trunk and the dog lying on 
that, apparently asleep, ticketed for some dis- 
tant place. 

Charlotte Corday is a most effective tableau, 
and should as nearly represent the picture of her 
as is possible. Her hair should be worn high 
She should be 
gazing earnestly out in the distance from her 
prison window. 


and have a quill pen stuck in it. 
Colored lights should be used 
for this scene just as the curtain rises. 

“The little bachelor who is forced to go to 
London to buy him a wife” makes several very 
good tableaux, and the poem should be read 
between the scenes. The bride must be small, 
so she can easily be wheeled in a small wheel- 
barrow on the stage, and her trunk must fall 
down, spilling the contents. To have it perfect, 
there must be bread and cheese, rats and mice 
(the latter can be stuffed), and the old bachelor 
should wear high boots and a rusty-looking suit. 
Everything should be in confusion. 

A Japanese tea-drinking is especially pretty 
when there are Japanese lanterns and umbrellas 
and a small tea-table set with tiny tea-cups and 
a teapot. Three little maids from school, and 
others dressed in Japanese costumes, should be in 
the room, some drinking tea and one pouring it. 

“The Little Grandmother” makes a very 
pleasing tableau, and the part should be taken 
by a small maiden of four or five years, with 
grandmother’s cap and spectacles on. She should 





COOK-BOOK., 


be knitting, and her ball of yarn lying on the 
floor. 

“A Friend in Need” represents a boy in his 
shirt-sleeves, with a little girl sewing a button 
on to a wristband. 

* Learning the Trade” 
sawing wood. 


represents a small boy 


“Good-night”’ can close the entertainment, 
represented by a pretty child peering out from 
behind the curtain. 

For refreshments, serve ices, cake wafers, fruit, 


lemonade, and chocolate. 


DIGESTIBILITY OF FOOD. 


INVALIDS and children and those who are 
troubled with dyspepsia should be particularly 
careful in their daily diet, eating only of those 
foods which are readily assimilated in the sys- 
tem; also, eating only at regular times, thus 
giving the stomach a frequent opportunity to 
rest and gain strength. 

Among those foods which digest most easily 
of all, we find chicken, turkey, mutton, sweet- 
breads, partridge, pheasant, grouse, mutton 
broth, and beef tea; perch, haddock, and nearly 
all kinds of fresh fish; raw and roasted oysters; 
stale bread, rice, arrowroot, sago, and all cereals, 
such as oat flakes, rulled oats, wheatlet, ete., and 
all prepared foods; asparagus, cauliflower, baked 
apples, oranges, grapes, peas, beans, carrots, 
parsnips, and peaches; toast-water, milk, and 
black tea; poached eggs. 

Among those which are not so easy of digestion 
as the above-named, yet which are not considered 
indigestible, come the following: Beef, lamb, 
duck, young pigeons, snipe, rabbit, and wood- 
cock ; soups, eggs (not hard-boiled), and butter; 
codfish, pike, trout, turtle, stewed or broiled 
oysters; potatoes, beets, turnips, spinach, cab- 
bage, artichokes, celery, strawberries, and let- 
tuce; bread, jellies, marmalades, cooked fruits, 
raw apples, and rhubarb; all farinaceous pud- 
dings; cocoa and coffee. 

All of the following are more or less difficult 
to digest, and should not be indulged in by any 
but those who are well and strong, and, in any 
case, only moderately: All kinds of pork, fresh 
or salt; liver, 
mackerel, salmon, herrings, halibut; all 
fish, lobster, crabs, and shrimps; hard-boiled 
eggs; fresh bread and hot bread-stuffs, pastry, 
and cake; cucumbers and mushrooms; plums, 
pears, cherries, and pine-apples; 
pickles, chocolate. 


seal, goose, brains, and heart; 


salt 


nuts, salads, 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


TAY Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 


Banders.—Mince cold mutton with a very little 
onion; add pepper and salt to taste, and enough 
gravy to moisten it thoroughly. Put into patty- 
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pans, and cover the top with mashed potato; 
mix ‘vith a little cream. Put a little butter on 
the top of each, and put in the oven to brown. 

Mutton Pie.—Cut cold mutton into slices, and 
lay in a pudding-dish; sprinkle with salt, pep- 
per, and chopped parsley; put in then a layer of 
cold potato sliced thin, and then heat as before. 
Moisten with strong stock in which an onion has 
been boiled. Cover with pastry, and bake twenty 
minutes. 

Mutton and Rice.—Mince into dice pieces of 
cold iwutton ; add one cupful of cold boiled rice 
to one cupful of meat. Butter a saucepan thor- 
oughly, pour in a little water, add the mutton 
and rice, and stir until it is hot, then pour in 
two eggs slightly beaten, and stir until the eggs 
are cooked; sprinkle with pepper and salt to 
taste. 

Scrambled Mutton.—Two cupfuls of cold chopped 
mutton, two tablespoonfuls of hot water, and a 
piece of butter as large as a walnut. When the 
meat is hot, break into it three eggs and cook 
until the eggs begin to stiffen, stirring it con- 
stantly. Season with pepper and salt. 

Lamb Scal'op.—One cupful of cold lamb chopped 
fine, one cupful of stewed tomato, one cupful of 
fine breadcrumbs. Arrange all in layers in a 
buttered dish, having crumbs at the top; season 
with sult and pepper, put bits of butter on top, 
and bake. 

Apple and Tapioca Pudding.—Peel and core 
enough nice firm apples to fill, without crowding, 
a pudding-dish. Pour over them a teacupful of 
cold water, cover closely, and steam in the oven 
until tender. Have-ready a cupful of tapioca, 
which should have been soaked for several 
hours in enough water to cover it. Drain the 
water from the apples, fill the empty centres 
with sugar, stick a clove in each, and pour the 
tapioca over and between them. Bake one hour. 
Eat either with cream and sugar, or with a sauce 
made by rubbing to a cream two tablespoonfuls 
of butter with one cupful of powdered sugar. 
Flavor with a little lemon-juice. 

Republican Cake.—Two eggs broken into a tea- 
cup. Fill up with sweet cream. Beat thor- 
oughly with one cupful of granulated sugar, 
then add one cupful of sifted flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder sifted in with the flour. 
Flavor with vanilla. 

Nutmeg Sauce.—To one pint of boiling watev, 
add half a cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
butter, a tablespoonful of corn-starch, and flavor 
with nutmeg to taste. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Fig. 1.—WALKING-DREss, OF Dove-GRAY 
CASHMERE. The back of the skirt and the 
sleeves are of plain material. The front of the 
skirt and bodice are of cashmere of the color, 


dotted with small spots of a lighter shade. The 
bodice has a slight fullness at the middle of the 
armholes, comes well over the hips, and is cut in 
a long dull point. The upper sleeves are full 
and wrinkled at the elbows; the lower parts are 
quite long over the hand, and button to the 
elbow. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with lace, 
terra-cotta ribbon, anda feather. This isa pretty 
model for a heuse-dress. 

Fig. 11.—CHILD’s DrEss, OF WHITE NAIN- 
sooK, trimmed with tucks and embroidery on 
the skirt. Embroidered insertion forms the 
waist, with a ruffle around the neck. Long 
sleeves. Blue ribbon sash and tie for the hair. 

Fig. 11.—WALKING-DREss, OF BLUE, WHITE, 
AND CHESTNUT-COLORED PLAID WOOLEN. The 
skirt buttons the length of the left side. The 
bodice is double-breasted and ornamented with 
two rows of buttons. It has a collar and small 
plastron of chestnut-colored velvet. A plaited 
basque is put on at the waist. High full sleeves. 
buttoned the length of the outside of the arm. 
Chestnut-colored felt hat, trimmed with velvet 
of the same color and wings. 

Fic. 1v.—VISITING-DREss, OF CHOCOLATE- 
BROWN SurRAuH. The short trained skirt is 
edged with an insertion and flounce of black 
lace. The bodice has a shawl drapery edged 
with black lace on the right side, and has a 
gathered basque edged with lace. Sleeves tight 
below the elbows, and very full above. Black 
velvet hat, trimmed with lace and feathers. 

Fic. v.—RECEPTION-DREss, OF LILAC BEN- 
GALINE. The skirt is trimmed with several 
rows of violet velvet ribbon, put en in groups. 
The bodice is plaited in front under a corselet of 
the bengaline, which comes from the arms to a 
point at the waist. It is trimmed with two rows 
of velvet, velvet buttons, and is laced. A chiffon 
ruffle of the color of the dress is around the 
neck. Sleeves moderately large. 


IN THE BODY OF THE MAGAZINE, 


Fic. VI.—MOoRNING OR BREAKFAST DRESS, 
OF DovE-GRAY CASHMERE. The skirt is quite 
plain, having a hem with a row of machine- 
stitching. The bodice is full and is worn under 
a belt of the material. The skirt and bodice 
may be cut in one, or the bodice may be added 
under the belt. The trimming is of embroidered 
India silk of the color of the cashmere, and 
comes to a point at the waist. Large collar and 
moderately full sleeves. 

FIG. VII.—SLEEVE FOR A FouLARD SILK. It 
is piaited from the hand to just below the elbow. 

Fig. viir.—HEApD-Dress, OF BLACK LACE, 
FOR AN ELDERLY LApy. It is slightly full 
about the face, and the back is formed of a fall 
of black lace with a bow of heliotrope ribbon at 
the top. The trimming about the neck of the 
dress is also of black lace. 
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GENERAL ReEMARKS.—In our “Every-Day” 
article, as well as in our other fashions, we have 
given designs rather in advance of the season ; 
for, during March, there is often in many house- 
holds a lull in gayety and work. This affords 
many women time to get dressmaking done 
somewhat comfortably before the warm weather 
sets in, should they have proper models to work 
from. We have endeavored to meet this need. 
While in many parts of our great country some 
of our subscribers are shivering as they look at 
the snowy landscape, in others they are reveling 
in flowers and early fruits. 

The shop windows are filled with all kinds of 
dainty dress-material. The ginghams are beau- 
tiful—some plaid, others in delicate stripes or 
plain—all colors and patterns to suit all people. 

A new claimant for our favor is an article called 
dimity, but which is as thin as an organdy: very 
beautiful, but which has not much body, and 
may rumple soon; however, it is exquisite, of all 
colors and designs. 

Zephyr cloths, percales, 





and batistes 
appear year after year, are cheap and pretty, 
and, if made neatly and worn carefully, last a 
long while. ; 

Grenadines are expensive, but wear well; many 
black ones are dotted with jet beads. 

Crepons in light weight are always popular, 
they wear and hang so well. 


chintzes, 


India silks, surahs, and foulards come in the 
most beautiful colors and designs, and are per- 
haps the most popular of all dress-goods. ‘They 
are now quite cheap, are cool, and do not require 
the “doing up” that some other goods require. 

The colors and designs of all the spring fabrics 
are exquisite. Tan-color, gray of all shades, 
blues, especially gray-blues, mauve, sage-green, 
rose-colors, are all popular. 

Black dresses are much too useful, especially 
when the wardrobe is a limited one, to be dis- 
carded. A black dress with change of vests, or 
ribbons or other trimmings, can be transformed 
into a great variety of costumes and is always 
lady-like. Black net is rather newer than black 
piece-lace, for dresses. 

Skirts are still worn rather long, but very long 
ones for walking are not considered good style; 
they should be reserved for carriage-wear or 
ceremonious occasions. They still continue to 
be trimmed around the bottom. Most of the new 
skirts are lined throughout, and are not made 
just on a foundation, as formerly; this enables 
them tv be held up with more ease. 

Tabliers or apron fronts have appeared on some 
of the newest French dresses, but have not as 
yet found much favor; these aprons or tunic 
fronts are of a different material from the rest 
of the skirt. 

Bodices for day costumes are nearly all made 
with some style of basque. The coat-basque, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


however, is most in favor. 


This bodice is short 
in front, and opened over a lace or chiffon chemi- 
sette ; the sides and back alone have basques, and 
these are opened at the back like an ordinary 


redingote. The fronts are turned back, like a 
man’s coat, and lined with silk. With tailor- 
made costumes, the under chemisettes are made 
of very fine flannel, either plain, figured, or 
striped. They are mostly gathered into a shoul- 
der yoke. Pretty house-blouses are also made 
of this same flannel. 

Sleeves, though still raised and full on the 
shoulder, are decidedly less so, and we no longer 
see the voluntary deformity of a woman's 
shoulder apparently on a level with her ears, 

The demi-gigot sleeve with only one seam, large 
and rounded at the top, and decreasing till it fits 
the arm, or nearly so, is still a prime favorite; it 
is very much the shape of the old “leg of mut- 
ton,” whence it takes its name, but is on a much 
smaller scale, and is capable of an infinite variety 
of ornaments. For tailor-made similar 
gowns, it is quite probable the old coat-sleeve in 
two pieces, the under one much the smaller—so 


and 


as to hide both seams—will come in again. 

‘ur evening and dinner dresses, the pretty and 
graceful old-fashioned elbow-sleeve been 
revived. This appears much more suitable for a 
dress occasion than the long close sleeve worn for 
the past year. It reaches to below the elbow, 
where it is trimmed with a frill of lace or chiffon, 
Some of these new made a little 
longer and reach to within three inches of the 
wrist, where they are finished with a lace ruffle. 

High collars are still worn, but not so high on 
dresses as on wraps. 

Bodices cut rather low in the neck are filled in 
with ruchings, net, ete., and, for young people 
or those with pretty throats, just frills of chiffon 
ornament them. 

Jackets will hold their own for spring wear, 
and these are made in various styles, but are 
usually about half long, often double-breasted, 
and cut with basques. 

Bonnets and hats are in infinite variety : none of 
the hats very large, most of the bonnets quite smalL 


has 


sleeves are 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Boy's Surt, oF DARK-BROWN CLOTH. 
The knickerbockers are full. The jacket is 
loose, long, and belted. at the waist. Tam 
O'Shanter cap. 

Fic. 11.—LITTLE Giri’s Dress, or BLUE 
SERGE. The plaited skirt has side panels em- 
broidered in white, and the same ornament is 
on the sleeves, which are made with deep cuffs. 
Blouse waist. 

Fic. 111.—LITTLE Boy’s CoAt, oF GRAY PLAID 
Woo.LeN. It has a removable cape. 

Fig. 1v.—Boy’s Cap, oF BLUE CLOTH 
embroidery may be done in gold braid. 
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DESIGNS FOR BRAIDING, STEM-STITCHING, OUTLINE WORK, 
AND EMBROIDERY. 
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